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The Jonathan David Company, publishers of fine 
books, are seeking manuscripts of merit. In 
particular they want short novels and material 
for books of short stories. It is their belief that 
much is being written in Canada that deserves 
an audience ... much more than is at present 
reaching an audience ... and it is their desire to 
foster and encourage such activity wherever it 
may be found. 


But they have no desire only to increase the 
number of second-rate books already on the 
market. It is their hope to find the men and 
women of Canada who have the insight and 
ability to understand and express the conscious- 
ness of their country and their times in intelligent 
language. It is their intention to maintain the 
high standards of literary excellence and artistic 
quality that have always been associated with 
their name. 


If you are one who seeks such a publisher, 
please write for particulars to 


THE JONATHAN DAVID COMPANY 


1501 St. Catherine St., W., Room 2 
Montreal 25, Que. 


Bulletins and catalogues are available upon request. 














The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King has some of the strangest fellow 
passengers. Travelling with him on the liner Queen Mary, to the 
United Kingdom were an assortment of snakes, turtles, and a Colom- 
bian Siskin. They are to replenish the London zoo which became 
rather depleted during the blitz. (Winnipeg Free Press) 


We feel deep sympathy and no little admiration for Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Canada’s Labor Minister. He has had a thankless, dis- 
heartening, gruelling job to do. He has done it sincerely, and—with 
what he has had to work with—has done it well. The main trouble 
is that he is working in the twentieth century with obsolete, antiquated 
equipment, or no equipment at all. (Hamilton Spectator) 


As a tribute to the people of Scotland and to the movie, Bruce 
Peninsula Association has petitioned Ottawa for the authority to 
change the name of an island in Tobermory Harbor, known as “Bear’s 
Rump,” to Kiloran. There is a Kiloran Island just off Tobermory, 
Scotland, which is frequently referred to in the movie. 

(Globe and Mail) 


Woman for general housework, five hours a day, three times 
daily ... (Classified Advertisement, Victoria Daily Times) 


Maternity Dresses “to fool most of the people some of the time!” 
You're a big girl now . . . you’ve found out the truth about the stork 
and you appreciate the comfort and the blessed camouflage of a good 
maternity dress .. . (Advertisement in The Vancouver Sun) 


Speaker J. H. King ruled against Senators quoting extensively from 
newspaper editorials in Senate debates . . . Senator Lacasse . . . said 
some Senators had quoted the Bible to support their arguments, and 
evidently they could not do with the newspapers what they could with 
the Bible. (Canadian Press dispatch) 


As a matter of practice, action by the public authorities is inevitable, 
if only because the housing crisis has now reached such a position that 
it becomes a political crisis. There will be action by public authotities. 
under the pressure of public opinion in a democracy, and it is better 
to admit this, and to try to direct that action intelligently than simply 
to sit back and take refuge in the perfectly correct theories of laissez- 
faire. (From an address to the Montreal 

Kiwanis Club by P. C. Armstrong) 


Inspector George Mackey, Provincial Police, told of having bought 
copies of “1946 Cartoon” at a newsstand on Dec. 12... . “These 
cartoons which you. found objectionable—did they tend to corrupt 
you?” asked defense counsel. The inspector was certain they had not. 
Mr. Martin pointed out a cartoon which showed a man at dinner in 
what appeared to be a night club. The caption stated: “Everything’s 
hot in here but the soup.” Inspector Mackey admitted the term “hot” 
had passed into fairly general usage, and need not be regarded as 
offensive, although in this case he was not certain it was intended to 
convey the best of meanings. (Globe and Mail) 


Eleven lusty splashes heralded the arrival last night of 11 new 
geese in the Ottawa Puddle of the Ontario Pond of the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose. Which should not be misinterpreted as a 
description of a barnyard scene anywhere in Canada but, rather, is 
the way a member might describe the society’s initiation ceremony held 
in camera at the Chateau Laurier last night. The Honorable Order of 
the Blue Goose, we are told, is a fraternal organization composed of 
field men and adjusters of fire and accident insurance companies. . . 
Following the initiation, the Geese waddled to the Tudor Room for 
dinner where an address was delivered by Mr. Meikle on “The 
Principles of Blue Goose.” Oswald O’Brien proposed a toast to the 
Grand Nest, which was responded to by Mr. Blanchet. In charge of 
the Puddle for the evening was Ed Taylor, Big Toad of the Ottawa 
Puddle. Other members of the local executive are: Gordon Tattersall, 
Pollywog; A. Oneson, Croaker; and Gratton Parker, sergeant-at-arms. 

(Ottawa Journal) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Malcolm 
Ross, Winnipeg, Man. All contributions should contain original 
clippings, date and name of publication. 
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Birthday Thoughts 


While Canada celebrates (under whatever name) her 
national birthday, and her little boys put off fireworks, 
bigger boys, near a lonely atoll in the Pacific, will be playing 
with the biggest firework the world has ever seen. Perhaps 
as you read these lines, the first of the two “experimental” 
atom bombs will be going off over Bikini. If the big boys 
know enough about what they’re doing to preserve us from 
far-reaching consequences too dreadful to contemplate, 
twenty days later another bomb will test the destructive 
power of atomic energy—this time under water. 


Meanwhile, plans for the constructive use of atomic power 
have been going forward, in Canada and the United States, 
with fanfare; and the United States, which holds the key 
to its destructive application, offers to come clean if an 
international control commission is set up without reserva- 
tions. Everyone knows that the secret will soon be an open 
one anyway. And everyone knows that behind all the lofty 
professions of altruism, the bomb is being used as an instru- 
ment of power politics, that it is the symbol of a continuing 
distrust which prevents international harmony and pro- 
duces spies and “traitors,” that experiments with its destruc- 
tive force can have only one meaning. 


We need no scientist to tell us that if atomic energy is 
again used as an instrument of war, that war will end war— 
and probably a good deal of our civilization. We need no 
sage to tell us that as long as one nation hugs the “secret” 
of the bomb, we can expect only suspicion, hatred and jockey- 
ing for advantage internationally. Yet big boys go on playing 
with fireworks as dangerous politically as they are physically, 
while other big boys wrangle with pious solemnity about 
“fnternational control.” 


Whither Europe ? 


The political situation in Europe West of Berlin shows 
confusion and indecision everywhere at the level of basic 
power. Nowhere outside Britain do we find any clear-cut 
mandate from the electorate, as recent elections make very 
obvious. In France, the Mouvement Republican Populaire 
(M.R.P.) has replaced the Communists as the largest party, 
but neither of these, nor the socialists, are within sight of a 
majority. In Holland, the Catholic party and the socialists 
are almost evenly matched, but under the same conditions. 
Even in Czechoslovakia, close to Russia as it is, the new 
Communist Prime Minister will have to work with a Cabinet 
of several parties. And the plebiscite in Italy ended the 
monarchy by twelve millions to ten, a comfortable majority 
for a party government by consent, but not so comfortable 
for a fundamental constitutional change, a situation that is 
not improved by the conduct of Umberto himself or his 
supporters. 


This confusion is no doubt natural in a Europe that is 
trying to rouse itself from the devastation of war, but it does 
not make the task of the world’s statesmen any easier. And 
at the centre of the European problem is Germany, with a 
Potsdam plan that is wholly unworkable economically even 
if, as was intended, it were applied to the country as a whole. 
As it is, the British zone is a terrible drain on British food 
and British finances. Hope for Europe there is, but only 








when the Soviets make a more earnest attempt at under- 
standing their allies and their methods, instead of opposing 
them at the drop of the hat every time; and little hope in 
any case until the peoples of continental Western Europe 
see their way more clearly. Both these things will probably 
take years. Until then, the present muddle will continue in 
one form or another, and the great victors will have to feed 
the vanquished at great cost to themselves. 


Mr. Howe's Socialism 


We sympathize with Mr. Howe in the embarrassment 
caused him by CCF support of his Crown companies bill and 
the charges of “socialism” hurled at him by the Pro-Cons and 
the press supporters of big business. It must disconcert any 
man to be hailed one moment as the darling of private enter- 
prise and the next as the architect of socialism. It drew from 
Mr. Howe an avowal of the reason for most public owner- 
ship undertakings by Liberal and Conservative governments 
—namely, the abdication of private enterprise where no profit 
is in sight. The Becks and the Bennetts are few and far 
between. 


But, alas for Mr. Howe, even this gesture of defence was 
spoiled by the attempts of his fellow Liberal, Mr. Croll, to 
come to his aid. “It is well,” said the latter, “for my friends 
across the way [i.e., the Pro-Cons and So-Creds] to recognize 
that all capital countries are accepting increasing degrees of 
socialism. The issue is whether social development will be 
carried out by democratic processes in open and fair dis- 
cussion or by some other method.” Words that might have 
been spoken by Mr. Coldwell himself! 


In vain did Mr. Howe protest that the five Crown com- 
panies being perpetuated by his bill, and the others to be set 
up under the National Research Council, would not compete 
with private companies; he had finally to admit that one, 
Canadian Arsenals Limited, might compete in certain fields. 
And attacks on the principle of tax exemption elicited the 
fact that a survey had shown Crown companies, despite their 
tax exemption, to have had a favorable effect on municipal 
tax revenues wherever they were located. Mr. Howe’s 
strongest defence was that eighty per cent. of the wartime 
Crown companies had already been liquidated; which shows, 
of course, that he is no socialist. But it is interesting to watch 
a Liberal government, still protesting its innocence, being led 
to follow blindly and haltingly the logic of the times which 
others view with open eyes. 


Lahor Goes to Work 


The big American strikes have subsided for the moment, 
after provoking a revealingly violent reaction on the part of 
Mr. Truman. In Canada, where labor has much further to 
go, the situation has not yet reached boiling-point. But it is 
getting there. As we write, employees of the shipping com- 
panies, Anaconda Brass, Dominion Textiles, and most of the 
Southam newspapers are on strike, and the CCL is getting its 
concerted drive in motion. 

The most spectacular of these strikes is that of the Sea- 
men’s Union. It has been fought with a verve and energy 
that recall the brave old days when the Hon. Mitch was run- 
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ning the CIO out of Ontario. Scab crews; goon squads; local, 
provincial, and R.C.M.P. police; an interpretation of the 
Shipping Act that makes strikes desertion: an impressive 
array to prevent the sailors of the Great Lakes from reducing 
their working hours to fifty-six a week. And all that Humph- 
rey “I’m a Union Man Myself” Mitchell can think of is to 
gird on his armor for battle with “the Communist crowd.” 
Back to the ’thirties with a vengeance! That Pat Sullivan 
is a Communist, no one will deny; that Communists are 
difficult and untrustworthy, no one but a Communist will 
deny; that these facts make eighty-four hours a tolerable 
working week, we have yet to be shown. Somebody should 
explain to the Minister of Labor that it is the seamen, not 
Mr. Sullivan, who are on strike; and that red-baiting will 
not make unionists vote Liberal. 


From its experience of the pact, present, and future, labor 
must sooner or later discover that security is unattainable 
in a capitalist economy. Capitalists and capitalist govern- 
ments by nature react as they are doing here and in the 
United States. For real and permanent gains, the main body 
of workers must turn consciously socialist. In the meantime, 
their endeavors to achieve their present very moderate 
demands deserve our most energetic support. 


Needs of the Children 


During the war the community suddenly became aware 
of the contribution women could make to the all-important 
war effort. They were urged to leave their homes and families 
and go to work in the munition factory. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment took the responsibility of establishing Day Nurseries 
and Day Care Centres to look after the needs of the children 
while mother was out of the home. With the end of the war 
it was evident that Ottawa would no longer finance this 
much-needed service. The provincial and municipal govern- 
ments of Ontario made no move to accept what was now 
rightly their responsibility. 

The necessity of continuing and even expanding this ser- 
vice was evident in the fact that in Toronto alone, in 
September, 1945, there were still 1,000 children on the work- 
ing list of the 19 Day Nurseries. Yet no provision was made 
in the municipal budgets when it must have been quite clear 
that an emergency would arise when the federal government 
withdrew assistance. 


Some people are still of the opinion that Day Nurseries 
are just an unnecessary luxury where mothers who want to 
escape the responsibility of their children can place them to 
be cared for by the public. Here are some cold facts about 
the mothers in Day Nursery Unit No. 6 in Toronto: Of the 
39 mothers who bring their children there for care each day 
9 mothers are the sole support of the family, the remaining 
30 must work in order that the family income be sufficient 
to give the family the minimum in clothes, food and shelter. 
Thirty-seven of these families live in homes where there is 
not one inch of yard for the children to play in. Most of 
these families are living in one, two and three rooms where 
they must share the kitchen and toilet with several other 
families. The Dominion Government has now definitely 
withdrawn its support to the maintenance of the Day 
Nurseries and only after considerable controversy and public 
outcry the province and the municipalities have agreed to 
accept this responsibility. This is gratifying but it should 
be remembered that the present provision for the day care 
of children of working mothers is still far from adequate, 
and it is to be hoped that a program of expansion of this 
service will now be planned. 
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Undemocratic Censorship 


One of the more undemocratic features of Canadian life 
is the censorship of current books and magazines according 
to an allegedly “moral” standard, the morality usually turn- 
ing out to be the use by the author of one or more of half a 
dozen words which, though not in the dictionary, are well 
known to every Canadian citizen over the age of six. Canada 
does not suffer quite as much from this sort of thing as 
Boston, but runs Boston a close second. Every once in a 
while a book that is being generally read in the United States 
disappears from circulation in this country, the latest victim 
being Edmund Wilson’s series of sketches, Memoirs of Hecate 
County. A better known example is, of course, James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, which circulates freely in the United States and 
Britain, but is still not available here. 


The thing that is undemocratic about such censorship is 
not that it is against the wishes of the majority, who generally 
confine their reading to stuff that is censored or cooked in 
various ways all along the line of production. It is undemo- 
cratic because, in the case of a serious book like Ulysses, it 
compels the most intelligent and cultivated section of the 
public tu break the law merely because it is the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated section of the public. And as long as 
such people are satisfied with running a brisk trade in high- 
brow smuggling, as they were after the last war, they have 
only themselves to blame. The whole auestion of who, if 
anyone, is officially appointed to do the censoring, what he 
is paid and what official status he has, to whom he is respons- 
ible and to whom he can be appealed from, whether he makes 
any reports to anyone, how his job is, if at all, tied up with 
political censorship, and, above all, what forms of lobbying 
and pressure he is subjected to, should be thoroughly aired 
in Parliament. The matter does not seem important now, 
but it is the sort of thing that can always become crucial, 
especially if, as often happens after a war, the public can be 
frightened into one of those superstitious tics often advertised 
as a “return to religion.” 


Marginalia 

Debate on redistribution, raising opposed views of Con- 
federation, provided some amusing moments. Arthur Smith 
(P.C., Calgary) argued that rejection of provincial consulta- 
tion as a principle would imply federal power to abolish 
French language rights without consulting Quebec. This Mr. 
St. Laurent gravely admitted, without qualms; he relied on 
the “conscience of humanity.” Donald Fleming (P.C., Tor- 
onto) saw in provincial safeguards the only assurance against 
emergence of a Socialist State. Whereupon W. A. Tucker 
(L., Rosthern) asked, with provincial consultation a sine 
qua non, how could Premier Drew be prevented from block- 
ing a redistribution giving Quebec eight more seats? 


During the 1945 elections, Mr. B. A. Trestrail made him- 
self quite a reputation as one of the group of professional 
propagandists at the service of Big Business and Con- 
servatism in their attacks on the CCF. The Ontario CCF 
News recently published a document circulated among 
Windsor automotive parts manufacturers, suggesting that they 
join with others to finance through Trestrail’s organization, 
General Relations Services Limited, ‘“‘a short intensive educa- 
tional campaign . . . to ensure that public opinion will reflect 
conviction based on knowledge,” on the basis of 30 to 50 cents 
per employee, adding that “according to legal opinion secured 
by Mr. Trestrail, this expenditure would be an expense for 
income tax purposes.” It is, of course, a neat scheme to finance, 
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at the expense of the tax-paying public, a violent smear-cam- 
paign against organized labor. 


The Canadian Legion, by a “shouted vote,” with dissent- 
ing voices, moved to exclude from membership draftees who 
served overseas. Which prompted Saturday Night to ask 
how many of its present members this would have excluded 
had overseas conscription come into force earlier in the war. 
Meanwhile, in May, 4,385 veterans in Toronto alone were 
drawing out-of-work allowances; though none were holding 
out tin cups on street corners, many, their gratuities spent, 
were mowing lawns, peddling kindling, and doing odd jobs 
for a living. 

Surveys by the Canadian Youth Commission show that: 
“Young Canadians . . . place great ompneaie on a social 
gospel. They have a tendency to identify God with those 
moral and spiritual influences that make for the betterment 
of mankind. They are somewhat inarticulate in the matter 
of dogma. . . . There are religious instincts and desires in our 
young men and women which do not find full expression 
through church ordinances today. To bridge the gap will not 
be easy.” 

Emotional outbursts calling for stiffer penalties for con- 
victed criminals leave us a trifle cold so long as our penal 
institutions provide only punishment and no inducement to 
reform. Better kill a man than confine him for years under 
conditions which merely harden his “criminal instincts.” 


Army historians plan to chronicle the part played by 
Canada’s ground forces in the late war in five volumes, to 
be published one a year commencing in 1946. Last time 
it took twenty years to complete Vol. I. of the Official History 
dealing with August 1914 to September 1915, by which time 
World War II was in sight. But then, the next interval may 
be shorter. 


Twenty Years as 
Prime Minister 


> IN AUGUST, 1919, Mr. Mackenzie King was chosen 
national leader of the Liberal party, and in August, 1944, 
he and his party celebrated twenty-five years of successful 
leadership. Now he is celebrating either the beginning or 
the end of his twentieth year in office as Prime Minister—we 
forget which. He has, it seems, held the office of Prime 
Minister longer than any other Prime Minister in the history 
of the British Empire, except Walpole. Will the next cele- 
bration come when he sings his Nunc Dimittis, or is there 
some other record at which he is aiming? In the September, 
1944, issue of The Canadian Forum we had an editorial on 
his twenty-five years of leadership; and, reading it again 
today, we cannot see that much needs to be unsaid or much 
to be added to it. But we must confess that we hate to recall 
how often in our editorial wisdom we have discerned the 
inevitable course of events as bringing to its end the King era 
in Canadian history, and how regularly we have been pre- 
mature in our predictions. Evidently Mr. King meets the 
political needs of the Canadian people much more satisfac- 
torily than we and other critics have in the past been willing 
to admit. So we may as well frankly admit that fact now. 


Mr. King is our most completely typical Canadian. 
Obviously, from the respectful attention which he receives 
when he speaks for us abroad—in London, Washington, San 
Francisco, Geneva, and elsewhere—the Canadian qualities 
which are summed up in his character do meet with consider- 
able approval from the peoples of the world with whom we 
have business to transact. There is some solid worth in them. 
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And we should all be willing to pay cordial tribute to him for 
this fact. 

But at the same time it must be said that Mr. King has 
been Prime Minister for so long because he has been lucky in a 
variety of ways. He has been lucky in his Conservative 
opponents, for one thing—the Meighens, Bennetts, Manions, 
Drews. Mr. Bracken might have defeated him if he had 
started twenty years earlier, for he shows many of the King 
qualities. More important, Mr. King has been able without 
much effort to take advantage of the fundamental pattern in 
which the Canadian people vote. 

This is a pattern of which most Canadians seem blissfully 
unaware. Yet the remarkable thing is that it repeats itself 
generation after generation. Broadly speaking, it is that the 
other provinces combine against Ontario. Compared with 
this unvarying instinctive habit in our national politics, the 
differences in our history between the so-called Liberals and 
the so-called Conservatives have been superficial. Even the 
differences between English and French accommodate them- 
selves to this pattern. 

After 1867 Macdonald kept himself in power pretty 
steadily by getting a majority from Quebec assisted by 
majorities in the smaller outlying provinces. The Grits, 
recovering quickly from their unexpected defeat in 1867, 
soon gained control of the premier province and kept it until 
after the turn of the century. But to their dismay and in- 
dignation they could never collect enough votes elsewhere to 
unseat Macdonald, save on the extraordinary occasion of the 
Pacific Scandal in 1873-74. It is amusing today to read their 
deunuciations of the way in which Macdonald spent federal 
funds to bribe the other provinces, in subsidies, railways, 
public works, etc.; and especially to read their outcries at 
the way in which he made a milch cow of Ontario for the 
benefit of the rest of the country. Though they know it not, 
Messrs. Hepburn and Drew in our own day have been repeat- 
ing exactly the same cries against Mr. King; the only 
difference is in the inelegant twentieth-century language 




















WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE: Why should a man whose blood 
runs warm within sit like his grandsire carved in alabaster? 

SIR WILFRID LAURIER: Hush, Little Rebel! I taught your 
grandson never to budge until he’s forced to. That’s the real tradition 
of Canadian Liberalism. 
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through which they give expression to their agony. An even 
more striking parallel between the Macdonald and the King 
eras can be traced in the behavior of the Ontario electorate 
itself. In the 1870’s and 1880’s and early 1890’s many a 
good Ontario citizen would vote Grit in provincial politics, 
and then, appalled at the thought of Grit domination of the 
whole of Canada, he would turn round and help re-elect 
Macdonald in federal politics. Just so today. Thousands of 
Ontario voters last summer, after putting Mr. Drew into 
office, turned round within a week and helped the rest of 
Canada to make sure that Ontario tories should not dominate 
the Dominion. 

When Laurier came into office in 1896 this fundamental 
pattern soon began to reassert itself, though with the parties 
reversing the roles that they had played in the Macdonald 
period. By 1900 Laurier had lost the Liberal hold on Ontario 
but had solidified himself in Quebec; and he kept himself in 
power henceforth by combining Quebec with the Maritimes 
and the West against Ontario. Mr. King has merely taken 
over this pattern from the Laurier period. 


The remarkable thing about this pattern of voting is, of 
course, that the supposed English-Canadian dislike of Quebec 
does not express itself in the ballot-boxes save in Ontario. 
The other provinces always in the end seem to come round 
to voting with Quebec. It is not French domination that they 
instinctively fear, it is Toronto domination. Their actions 
speak more loudly than their words. The 1917 election was 
an exception to this rule; in that year Ontario for once found 
an issue on which the rest of English Canada agreed with 
her. But the damnosa hereditas of Ontario favor has kept 
the Conservatives out of office almost continuously ever since. 
If Mr. King wants to stay on in politics, as far as we can see 
there is nothing to prevent him from doing so indefinitely. 
The two gorgeous Georges are comparatively young men, 
full of the zest of life; as long as the Drew-McCullagh com- 
bination dominates Ontario Mr. King is assured of office at 
Ottawa. 


One little point is worth noting in this connection. It 
has often been made an occasion for sneering against Mr. 
King that he could not hold a seat in his own province, and 
this has been said to prove his weakness as a public man. 
On the contrary, the fact that he had to seek election in 
Prince Albert was a symbolical expression of the most im- 
portant factor in his strength. His great appeal to the rest 
of Canada was precisely that he was rejected in Ontario. 
This was part of Macdonald’s strength also, that he was 
always beaten by the Grits in Ontario. If Mr. King is the 
far-seeing man that we think he is, he will look for a nomina- 
tion out in the West or down in the Maritimes before the 
next elections come on. 


Mr. King has been lucky in another respect also. All over 
the western world the advance of industrialism has resulted 
in the crushing out of the nineteenth-century middle-class 
Liberal parties between the old Conservatism (or the new 
Fascism) on the one side and the new proletarian working- 
class movements on the other. Only in North America do 
these nineteenth-century Liberal parties (called Liberal in 
Canada and Democratic in the United States) survive and 
still manage to collect votes from all groups in the nation, 
including industrial workers as well as farmers. And in the 
United States this middle-class Liberalism came through the 
crisis of the 1930’s in the control of an effective political 
party only by adopting the New Deal. In Canada there was 
no New Deal during the depression, and the CCF came into 
being. But it is remarkable that the Canadian CCF has yet 
to win the successes which have come to similar labor move- 
ments in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, and to 
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social-democratic parties all over western Europe. What is 
there about our Canadian make-up that explains this strange 
phenomenon? What is it that causes most Canadians to be 
surprised and slightly indignant when they are told that it is 
a strange phenomenon in the modern world? What is it that 
makes government by a party completely dominated by big 


‘ business and viciously anti-labor in its practical policies so 


continuously acceptable to the Canadian public, and so suc- 
cessful in its pose of benevolent liberalism (with a small 1)? 


In North America, since we have no feudal conservatism to 
contend with as in Europe, the essence of liberalism should 
be that it is a protest against the domination of social insti- 
tutions and ideas by the business man. Such protests are 
likely to come primarily from two social groups, the farmers 
and the industrial workers. An effective liberal movement will 
combine both these groups with sympathizers from among the 
urban intellectuals. This has been shown most recently by 
the experience of the Roosevelt New Deal party in the United 
States. The leadership of such a party will be execrated by 
the business magnates, their wives and their kept editors—as 
was the late President Roosevelt. Before this recent Roose- 
velt era the United States went through the same experience 
under President Wilson, and the tradition goes back to 
Jacksonian Democracy. We have nothing similar to that in 
our Canadian history. If we search back into our history we 
will find that the reason for this is that the first great liberal- 
democratic upheaval in nineteenth-century Canada, the 
movement of Papineau in Lower Canada and Mackenzie in 
Upper Canada, the movement which was our Canadian ver- 
sion of Jacksonian Democracy, was a failure. Ultimately, the 
reason why William Lyon Mackenzie King has been our 
highly respectable Prime Minister for twenty years is that 
the anything-but-respectable William Lyon Mackenzie was 
beaten in 1837. 


Home Front in Hritain 


GM. A. Cube 


®& THE RECORD of the British Labor Government in 
domestic affairs is admitted to be creditable even by its 
enemies. When one remembers that it has been in office less 
than eleven months, is tackling reconversion in a country that 
really did practice total mobilization for victory and that 
now finds itself in a very different economic world-status, 
the record of achievement is truly impressive. When with 
it one compares the masterly inactivity of our own govern- 
ments, one is apt to indulge in paeans of uncritical praise. 

Such is not my intention. Let us judge the Labor govern- 
ment’s achievements against the background of its own world, 
a world in which, to quote Mr. Attlee, “the demand for the 
abolition of all controls is practically confined to the lunatic 
fringe.” But let us also, before we criticize, look the whole 
picture in the face. 

Parliament. 

Constructive criticism and the attempt to improve govern- 
ment bills, is, in the British House, evidently the function of 
the Labor back-benchers themselves, while the Conservative 
opposition is unhappily compelled to oppose in principle 
measures which they know very well that the government 
was elected to carry out. The result, however, is a vigorous 
House of Commons, not one in which all life is confined to 
the Cabinet and the Opposition. It may be significant that 
the average age of the House was reduced at the least election 
from 56 to 40, that one third of the labor members are ex- 
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service men, and one quarter trade unionists. The liveliness 
of their own supporters does not appear to be resented by 
ministers trained in democratic techniques in their own 
party; and they are all far too sensible to let the Tories take 
advantage of it. The almost continuous sessions from early 
afternoon till often late at night make it difficult for many 
members to hold another job and this has been met by the 
proposal to increase the remuneration from £600 to £1,000. 


Nationalization. 

The great nationalization measures have been given most 
publicity on this continent. First came the Bank of England. 
The Tory opposition seems to have mostly argued that it was 
unnecessary; but the government was going to make sure 
that no bankers’ ramp was going to upset their plans this 
time, and, in any case, control over credit, currency and 
exchange is a vital and necessary part of socialist planning. 
The Bank of England is also given certain powers over the 
joint stock (chartered) banks, which, however, the govern- 
ment is satisfied to leave in private hands, at least for the 
present. 

The Coal Industry Nationalization Bill finally passed its 
third reading on May 20, and there was certainly nothing 
dictatorial about its passing. As Mr. Shinwell’s parliamentary 
secretary said: ‘We have spent a lot of time over this bill; 
we have had two days on the Second Reading; 18 days in 
Standing Committee, during which no fewer than 250 Amend- 
ments were discussed, and three days on the Recommittal 
and Report stages, during which no less than 143 Amend- 
ments were discussed.” This measure of nationalization was 
also inevitable, indeed it was the last battle in a fifty-year 
fight, but the government showed itself fully alive to the 
heavy responsibilities it was undertaking, for British indus- 
trial might was built on coal, and the coal industry is in a 
very difficult position today. The responsibility will mainly 
fall upon the National Coal Board. Three things were par- 
ticularly stressed: the need for the utilization of coal in the 
most modern and scientific manner, the need for decentraliza- 
tion through regional organizations, agd the need for co- 
operation between men and management. Here again is a 
proof, if such were needed, that socialist central planning 
and decentralization can go hand in hand. 

These are the two main features of socialization that have 
so far been passed. There are others, however. There is the 
Civil Aviation Bill which “makes British Air transportation 
a public concern.” The Conservative opposition here too was 
handicapped because the state must inevitably be in that 
business to some extent and, as Herbert Morrison put it: 

“That being so, why ever should we go out of our way 
artificially to manufacture a hotch potch and muddle of 
mixed-up private enterprise or monopoly business under 
state regulation, in which we get the maximum of trouble? 
Why should we artificially do that, unnaturally do it, merely 
. . . to satisfy the doctrinaire and dogmatic principles of the 
Opposition in favor of private enterprise?” 

The bill to nationalize Cable and Wireless Ltd., which 
transfers from private to public control the network of 
imperial telecommunications, received some publicity in this 
country. Indeed, as the Bill was based on recommendations 
accepted by all the Dominion governments, the Conservatives 
had a particularly poor time of it. To the great sorrow of 
Beverley Baxter, M.P., they did not even divide against it. 
As Hugh Dalton put it: 

“They (i.e. the Dominions) are all lined up together, and 
those whom this bond of Empire has united, let no Conserva- 
tives tear asunder.” 

The final fate of these operations, whether they are to be 
under the Post Office or a separate concern, does not seem to 
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be yet decided, and only a temporary board has been 
appointed. 

Apart from this concrete legislation, the Government has 
announced in parliament that there will be “a large measure 
of socialization or nationalization” in the steel industry, and 
a Board of Control has been appointed. Further, Mr. Shin- 
well has stated that: “we have in contemplation the co- 
ordination of all forms of fuel and power. Nationalization of 
the coal industry must be considered in relation to national- 
ization of gas and electricity industries and the promotion 
of full-scale carbonization.” 

Besides direct measures of nationalization, there is going 
on all the time a considerable extension of public business, 
in construction, housing and many other things. There is 
also the New Towns Bill, establishing public corporations to 
develop new towns and deal with the problem, bad in many 
countries but particularly bad in England, of the “suburban 
sprawl.” The Minister of Town and Country Planning (Mr. 
Silkin), has announced plans to disperse a good proportion 
of the population of London and other large cities into new 
towns or much enlarged towns from 20 to 50 miles away, 
where both their home and also their work would be located. 


Working Parties. 
For the large industries not scheduled for socialization, but 
which yet need a shot in the arm, the Board of Trade has set 
up a system of “working parties to inquire and make sug- 
gestions regarding organization, production and distribution,” 
to strengthen the industry concerned. The emphasis seems 
to be on organization rather than technical developments, 
and labor relations remain outside their purview, as the busi- 
ness of collective bargaining. Each working party has 13 
members: four employer representatives, four representing 
the workers, and four appointed to represent the consumers. 
This idea was at first strongly objected to by the employ- 
ers, especially in cotton, where it was first applied, and it is 
obvious that the main objection was the parity of representa- 
tion as between employers and employees. However, it was 
accepted later and now applies, among other industries, to 
cotton, furniture, hosiery, boots and shoes. The triparite 
representation js particularly interesting, and avoids any 
possibility of a deal between employers and employees at the 
expense of the consuming public, in the industry concerned. 
The “working party,” to quote the New Statesman, “seems 
to be emerging as the natural instrument for the control of 
large industries not nationalized.” It is certainly an interest- 
ing experiment in democratic industrial techniques. 
Social Services. 

There are several major social service bills in process of 
becoming law. There is Aneurin Bevan’s National Health 
Service Bill, to provide “a universal health service without 
any insurance qualification of any sort. . . . It is intended 
that there shall be no limitation on the kind of assistance 
given—the general practitioners’ service, the specialist, the 
hospitals, eye treatment, spectacles, dental treatment, hear- 
ing facilities, all these are to be made available free.” The 
doctors’ opposition seems to be diminishing, and £66 million 
is made available to compensate doctors for no longer being 
able to sell their practices on retirement. Young doctors 
entering the profession will of course not need to buy a prac- 
tice. Remuneration is to be by a combination of basic salary 
and capitation fees. Hospitals will be taken over. Many 
details still have to be worked out, and it will in any case 
take some time before the whole scheme is in full swing. 
Against this measure too the Tories played a kind of delaying 
action that was not very successful. 

There is also the National Insurance Bill, the great social 
security measure including: “unemployment benefit, mater- 
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nity benefit, retirement pension, widows’ benefit, guardians’ 
allowance and death grant,” to be provided from monies in 
part contributed by the individual citizen and in part by the 
treasury. 

Meanwhile, considerable improvements have been made in 
the payments for industrial injuries (workmen’s compensa- 
tion), which now cover ail persons under contract of employ- 
ment. An injury allowance for 13 weeks is followed by a 
higher pension in case of long-term disability. This pension 
is based not on loss of earnings but on the degree of disability. 
It rises to £5.8.6 a week and is not affected by future earn- 
ings. Employers and employees are equally represented on 
local appeal tribunals and on the Council to advise the 
Minister. 


Administration 

Many other acts and bills might be quoted, to a total of 
over 70 in all fields. Notable among them is the repeal of 
the Trades Disputes and Trade Union Acts of 1927, that 
vindictive attempt of a jubilant Tory majority after the 
general strike of 1926 to restrict the right to strike and to 
smash the financial base of the Labor Party. Other measures 
have been taken to control borrowing and investment; most 
of the war controls over industry have been extended, school 
grants have been increased, nursery schools further developed, 
and many other reforms brought about, many of which did 
not even require legislation. 

For it should always be remembered that a change of 
administration which entails a change from the old system 
of saving money wherever possible to the new system of sav- 
ing human lives and human suffering wherever possible— 
that such a change of administration can make a tremendous 
change in the life of large sections of the population, even 
before a single law has been changed or introduced. There 
are many indications that this too has been happening in 
Britain, but that kind of work does not receive overseas 
publicity, and is rarely mentioned even in the House of 
Commons. There is for example the White Paper in Aneurin 
Bevan’s Health Department to provide better work, less 
drudgery, more charwomen, for the hospital nurses. A small 
thing perhaps, but not to the nurses. 

Then, on the industrial front, there is that amusing inci- 
dent of the rabid Tory small manufacturer whose war con- 
tracts had been cancelled, with a lot of material left on his 
hands, until a Whitehall official came to have a look round 
and said, “Why don’t you make 100,000 cigarette lighters” 
—‘“Can’t sell them” was the answer. ‘“Well,” said the gov- 
ernment man, “We'll buy them from you at 1d profit each.” 
After which the rabid Tory was heard to murmur: “If that is 
socialism, I’m for it.” Funnily enough, as the New Statesman 
very properly commented at the time, it is socialism. 


The Budgets 

There was an interim budget last fall which reduced the 
standard rate of income tax from 10/ to 9/ in the pound; 
exemptions were increased at the bottom of the scale so that 
two million taxpayers ceased to pay income tax; while the 
surtax on incomes over £2,500 was increased. The Excess 
Profits Tax was reduced to 60 per cent, and sales taxes were 
abolished upon some essential household goods. 

Then in April Hugh Dalton presented his first full budget. 
It is exceedingly interesting for what he manages to do, and 
also of course for what he cannot do, at this difficult time, 
while he reduces expenditure by a higher percentage than 
was the case in the corresponding period after the last war. 

The earned income allowance is increased from 1/10th to 
1/8th, and the allowance on the earnings of married women 
is also increased. Most interesting perhaps are some of the 
increased expenditures in the civil estimates: £21 million more 
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for education, £4 million more for school milk and meals, so 
that all milk in schools will be free to all children on 
August 1, £19 million more for housing; £38 million for 
family allowances; £14 million more for old-age and widows’ 
pensions; £10 million more for the Development Areas— 
those old distressed areas: “we mean to wipe out the evil 
heritage of mass unemployment in these areas, due to long 
years of political neglect and private wnenterprise” — £11 
million in civil aviation, and £2 million more for the national 
forestry commission. 


Post-war credits (compulsory savings) are available on 
demand to men over 65 (women 60). The changes in death 
(succession) duties are rather fascinating: they free from 
all duty estates up to £2,000, ie. 75 per cent of the total 
number—before, duty was paid on £100 and over—reduces 
the duty on 15 per cent more estates, and then, by increases 
at the top, anticipates in a full year an additional yield of 
£20 million. As for big estates: 


“An estate of £2,000,000 having paid estate duty on the 
new scale of 75 per cent, would still leave £500,000 to the 
fortunate heirs of the deceased. They should be able to keep 
out of harm’s way on that.” 


The Excess Profits Tax is repealed from December next. 
Land can now be surrendered to pay estate duties, to the 
pleasure of the Tories, and £50 million is set aside to acquire 
such land for national purposes, national parks, youth hostels, 
etc. 

This budget is obviously an in-between kind of affair; but 
in what it tries to do, and in where it lays the emphasis, it 
is very interesting indeed. 

Such is, in broad outline, the picture of eleven months’ 
work on the home front. Each of the major proposais men- 
tioned deserves separate analysis and appraisal, and in such 
analyses there would be room for criticism of detail and con- 
siderable difference of opinion. One might question the per- 
haps over-generous compensation to dispossessed capitalists, 
or the slow rate of socialization—for a socialist government is 
far more likely to have trouble with the big industries it does 
not socialize than with those it does, the British motor 
industry being a case in point. 

But before criticizing the individual tree, it is essential to 
have a good view of the wood. Such a general view I have 
tried, quite inadequately, to present, and the study of the 
legislation, passed and in process, will certainly lead any 
fair-minded observer to the conclusion that here is a group 
of able, intelligent, sincere and vigorous men and women, 
who are determined to make democratic socialism work, and 
who believe in it. They do not hide from themselves or from 
their people the difficulties that are facing them, but face 
them they will, with confidence in both democracy and 
socialism, for these to them are one and the same. And they 
have made a very fine start. How far the same is true in 
the fields of imperial and foreign policy we shall examine on 
a later occasion. 


The Rideaw 


Factory, chimney, bridge, become supreme: 
In herring-bones and fish-tail forms 

A river sports from left to right, 

Digesting factory, chimney, bridge, 

Inside its wrinkling skin of light. 

But the crinkling wind is gone; 

Factory, chimney, bridge, become supreme: 
The slothful current cannot wash out 

A city’s stain on a lost stream. 


Anne Marriott 
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Are Private Pensions 
Justified 
R Henry Mainer 


> A FRIEND of mine, and_.a first-class man at his business, 
was employed in an office for twenty years. During 1940 
owing to conditions brought about by the war he was let out. 
Immediately he secured another position in a government 
war industry. At the end of 1945 this war work was finished 
and he was again out of a job. Since then he has tramped 
the streets seeking employment. He applied at many offices 
only to be met with the answer, “Too old.” Being pressed 
for a more definite reason the firms stated, “We have a pen- 
sion arrangement, therefore we cannot take on anyone over 
forty-five.” (Some of the firms placed the limit at forty.) 


This is not an unusual situation. Regardless of how com- 
petent an older man may be, he is debarred because of a 
pension policy. Many firms deduct a percentage from pay 
checks to cover retirement pensions. The wages account is 
debited with the full amount of the wage, and then transfer 
is made of the pension deduction to a reserve for pensions. 
The pensioner believes he is earning and contributing to his 
pension and therefore is under no obligation to his firm. This 
is not as correct as it would appear on the surface. For 
example every railroad ticket bought by the public has a 
fraction of its cost added to pay for employees’ pensions. 
Railroads do not pay pensions out of profits. The public is 
assessed and pays the pension requirement. An employee 
receiving $100 per month has, say, 5% deducted for pen- 
sions. He gets a net wage of $95 per month and that is his 
real wage. The $5 goes to a pension reserve which becomes 
an operating expense of his firm and is added to the general 
expense of doing business. The pension is a fractional ex- 

ense added to the cost of producing the goods sold by the 
rm, 


At the present time the public is being asked to subscribe 
to a pension fund for clergymen reaching the retirement age. 
This is a good and worthy cause, deserving of public support. 
But one is inclined to ask why a clergyman should be more 
entitled to a pension than, let us say, a bricklayer, a carpenter, 
or a clerk. Why are they especially singled out? The same 
question might be asked of an employee of government. 
There is no doubt that government pensions are paid out of 
taxes. The mere bookkeeping entry showing a pension de- 
duction does not alter the fact. These pensions are a direct 
tax on the general public. 


It is reasonable to say that the public pays all pensions 
either in cost added to the goods it buys or the tax it pays. 
If this is'so, then why should employees of government, 
private firms, municipalities, school teachers, clergymen, etc., 
be singled out to enjoy these pensions, under the impression 
that they are more worthy of a pension than the man who 
has worked until he is sixty-five and is left without a pension? 
This unfortunate man has worked all his adult life, and has 
contributed his fractional share toward paying pensions to 
> privileged class, and yet he himself derives no benefit 
whatever. 


Some governments pay old-age pensions, a pitifully in- 
sufficient amount, and to receive this grudging amount the 
recipient must prove that he or she is entirely poverty- 
Stricken. A government employee, railroad worker, banker, 
school teacher, etc., may own Lap ae and a good-sized 
fortune in cash or bonds, but that does not debar him from 
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receiving his pension; he doesn’t have to declare himself fin- 
ancially broke. 


Insurance companies sell retirement pensions, and the 
purchaser pays heavily for this service. There are buyers. 
But a man with a guaranteed pension from his firm could buy 
straight life insurance and save for other purposes what a 
pension policy would cost him. Many cannot afford to buy 
a retirement pension policy. Others, through misadventure 
of some kind, have to drop the policy before reaching the 
due age. 


Another large section of our people support an aged rela- 
tive. One man told me he contributed three hundred dollars 
a year to an aged parent. I asked him how he would view 
a general pensions tax of say half that amount, and have his 
relative supported by the government. Naturally, he said he 
would welcome such a plan. 


If an adequate government pension plan were provided, 
the money needed could be easily raised by a general tax, and 
no one would be the poorer. Under one or another kind of 
coverage the public are paying the pensions now existing, 
and to level off the amounts paid, so that all at sixty-five 
would participate, would place no additional burden on the 
public. No doubt this might lead to the abolition or scaling 
down of pensions paid by industries, banks, churches, edu- 
cational institutions, etc., and at least a portion of the 
amounts set aside for that purpose would be paid as a govern- 
ment tax. But such a tax would never equal what is now set 
aside for pension purposes. 


In the final analysis, the public pays every pension in 
force today, and it is unjust that only a privileged few should 
enjoy the benefits. If a man-over fifty years of age cannot 
be employed because of some existing pension scheme, then 
our system of pensions is wrong and unfair. Every citizen of 
Canada during his or her working years is paying for the 
pensions of others either in the price of goods he buys or 
in taxes, and only faulty distribution of this amount prohi- 
bits him or her from participating. Adequate old-age pen- 
sions for every citizen who has worked and paid taxes for, 
say, forty years in this country is justifiable and deserving, 
and the only way to accomplish this is to centralize pensions 
in the hands of government so that everyone not only contri- 
butes but also shares. 


CAC SHORT STORIES 


The International Service of the CBC is planning to broad- 
cast a series of programs entitled “Canadian Short Stories” 
and is anxious to obtain material for this purpose. The 
stories should be suitable for transmission to the United 
Kingdom and to English-speaking listeners in Europe. They 
should be short enough to be read in 13 or 14 minutes (about 
1700 to 2000 words); they should be written to be read 
aloud; they may or may not be on a purely Canadian theme, 
but above all they should be of high literary merit. 


The fee for stories, which may be published or unpub- 
lished, will be: for scripts already published, $25; for scripts 
hitherto unpublished, $75. The $25 fee covers rights for 
three broadcasts in the IS transmissions. The $75 fee covers 
rights for three broadcasts in the IS transmissions, plus the 
right of publication for a period of six months. In both cases 
the fee also covers whatever rewriting by the author is 
necessary to make the story suitable for radio delivery. 
Material for this series should be addressed to: Robert Allen, 
International Service, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Box 189, Station H, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Private Radio’s Wedge 
R B. Tolbridge 


® WHEN THE recommendations of the parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1932 were crystallized in the Act setting up the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, it was evident 
to anyone with half an eye that the private interests had won 
Round I in the battle for the air waves. 

To those with less than half an eye, it might have seemed 
that they had lost. There was to be a measure of “national- 
ization” that would limit the freedom of private enterprise 
to exploit the air for profit. But that was rendered inevit- 
able by public disgust w-.h the lack of coverage and the 
shameless vapidity and ballyhoo that ..ere making private 
control of the air an affront to the taxpayers. 

The fight the private interests had been waging was a 
delaying action, an effort to preserve private ownership and 
commercial advertising as an integral part of Canadian 
broadcasting. That tactical engagement having been won, 
private radio could go ahead with hope of ultimately winning 
the war. 

The Act, implementing the committee’s report, jettisoned 
the Aird Commission’s plan. That plan had envisaged a 
public corporation, adequately supported by public funds, 
with commercialism reduced to mere sponsorship, and a 
gradual elimination of private stations. The Act instead set 
up a three-man government commission, with vague direc- 
tions to evolve a national radio service on funds limited to 
whatever share of the listeners’ license fee revenue parliament 
saw fit to vote it from year to year. This was like telling a 
prisoner to escape from a heavily barred dungeon with a nail 
file while a guard of mercenaries stood over him with machine 
guns ready to shoot him up if he made a move. 


The private radio boys were powerfully aided by (a) the 
depression, which in 1932 held Canada fast in its grip; and 
(b) a government and parliament overflowing with friends. 
However much Mr. Bennett, coached by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Herridge, may have come to believe in the principle of 
public radio, he was hedged in by supporters who looked with 
a jaundiced eye on anything inimical to entrenched interests 
—a fact which the Prime Minister was to have borne in upon 
him three years later after he had made his unfortunate 
“New Deal” broadcasts. And even with a widespread popu- 
lar desire for adequate radio service, the pinch of hard times 
made it easy to denounce public expenditures, even for so 
necessary a service, as “extravagance.” 

Between the parliamentary committee which exposed the 
selfish aims of private radio and the framing of the Act, the 
radio boys spared no effort in lobbying parliament and 
marshalling their allies. When the results were made known, 
there must have been many a jubilant cocktail party to cele- 
brate their success. 


The prime victory was indubitably the omission from the 
Act of any ban on “direct” advertising. To be sure, adver- 
tising was not to exceed five per‘cent. of any program period, 
but this was given a nice “escape clause” by adding the words 
“unless by permission of the Commission.” This (by current 
standards) drastic legislation caused a flutter of alarm across 
the border, where the private radio monopolists feared it 
would start a public agitation for reduction of advertising 
there—as in fact it did, though nothing came of it. The Act 
also stated that the Commission “may prescribe the character 
of such advertising.” But there was no nonsense about mere 
sponsorship, and private radio soon discovered that (as it 
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had anticipated) there were many ways of circumventing 
these outrageous, if feeble, passes at regulating the extent 
and character of commercial ballyhoo. 

The other big victory for the private radio boys was, of 
course, the form of the new set-up. It was to be, not a public 
corporation responsible only to parliament, but a govern- 
ment commission, practically a government department, 
subject to all the pressures of partisan influence. This, com- 
bined with the totally inadequate financial provision, placed 
the Commission under necessity of having to fight a war for 
survival on two fronts—to withstand the embattled forces 
of private enterprise on the one hand and the poisoned 
darts of political intrigue on the other. Clever manipulation 
by the radio boys meshed the two fronts in a wide encircling 
movement which eventually brought about the downfall of 
the Commission system, with results not altogether pleasing 
to the radio boys but without loss of their main bastion. 

The difficulties of the Radio Commission began even before 
it had been fully constituted. Mr. Bennett selected as chair- 
man an accomplished journalist and music critic who, unfor- 
tunately, lacked administrative experience and any inside 
familiarity with radio. The vice-chairman, it was held, had to 
be acceptable to the government’s French Canadian sup- 
porters; and the choice finally rested upon Thomas Mayer, 
an ex-Liberal politician who had turned Conservative. The 
third post went to Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Steel, a distinguished 
and outspoken radio engineer. No attempt was ever made to 
appoint regional assistant commissioners and advisory com- 
mittees as suggested in the Act. The three commissioners, 
dividing the field of duties amongst themselves, were immedi- 
ately subjected to pressure from private interest groups on 
the one side and political log-rollers on the other. 

Mr. Charlesworth, in his book! written after his job 
had been swept away, six years short of the term of his con- 
tract, on creation of the CBC, has told of how he was besieged 
by office-seekers even before his appointment had been offi- 
cially announced. This siege continued throughout the life 
of the Commission. 

The chairman, while anxious to purge Canadian radio of 
the more offensive concomitants of commercialism, seems to 
have been not unsympathetic to the “claims” of private radio, 
although he was attacked by it as a sophisticate trying to 
force “highbrow” entertainment on an unwilling public. As a 
matter of fact, his own tastes were eclectic, and his criti- 
cism of advertising was directed at its narrowing effect on 
radio entertainment, and at excessive ballyhoo. However, 
testifying before the parliamentary committee of 1934, 
he said: “I am not an opponent of advertising on the air. 
Advertising legitimately controlled is a useful service. . . . 
The United States are never likely to abolish it altogether, 
and so long as Canadians can turn to an American station 
and hear advertising then I think the Canadian business man 
is entitled to have advertising on the air, properly controlled.” 

But Mr. Charlesworth soon found, as those coming after 
him were to find, that idealistic notions about controlling 
advertising on the air, once commercial exploitation is 
accepted as legitimate and desirable, are inevitably doomed 
to frustration. 

Hampered, then, by lack of funds and by the ruling that 
all Commission payments, down to the smallest item, must 
be passed by the Auditor-General and disbursed by the 
Treasury Department; facing high wire-charges and a spotty 
distribution of stations, many with obsolete equipment; the 
Commission entered on its ordeal of trying to create a public 
service broadcasting system expected to embrace the whole 
country and keep commercialism “properly controlled.” 


1 Hector Charlesworth: “I’m Telling You”; Macmillan; 1937. 
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The Commission gathered together a small staff from the 
handful of experienced radio managers, producers and an- 
nouncers who had grown up with the private stations; 
employed orchestras, bands, and individual musicians and 
entertainers already on the air; sought out new talent; and 
began providing local and network programs over stations 
leased or acquired from private owners. It induced the rail- 
way companies to lower their excessive line charges, and 
attempted to bring advertisers down to the five per cent. limit 
set in the Act. It exchanged its “sustaining” pregrams for the 
best American non-commercial features, co-operated in 
arranging the Canadian end of Empire broadcasts, and put 
prominent speakers and news commentators on the air. For 
the first time, Canadian broadcasting began to take on a 
Canadian character across the whole country, though: limited 
in time and coverage. 


But from the first the Commission had to cope with the 
bitter and obstructive hostility of private interests. Though 
the commercial stations were given a more or less free field 
so far as advertising programs were concerned, they now 
complained of the “competition” of the CRBC when it 
sought to eke out its sparse revenue by sale of time. When 
the Commission endeavored to improve local service and 
eliminate interference by compelling stations to modernize 
their transmitters, owners complained that they were being 
forced to spend money under threat of confiscation—despite 
the clear understanding that, if taken over for any reason 
other than misconduct, they would be compensated to the 
full depreciated value of their equipment. When the Com- 
mission tried to prevent further invasion of Canada by the 
American chains through contracts with private stations, and 
to make commercial programs piped into Canada conform to 
the five per cent. regulation, there was a howl of protest. 


The existing Canadian outlets of American chains were 
(as mentioned in a previous article) giving up the lion’s 
share of their time to American programs; they now objected 
to making room for Canadian programs provided by the 
Commission. Mr. Charlesworth, in his book, tells of the 
“sinister conspiracy” (Mr. Bennett’s words) by which three 
of these stations, with the aid of certain Conservative poli- 
ticians, aimed to secure 50,000 watt power increases and the 
use of three clear channels to swell the Canadian coverage of 
the American chains. This would have meant, says Mr. 
Charlesworth, the complete Americanization of radio in the 
most populous sections of Canada; and he credits Mr. 
Bennett himself with foiling the plot on his return from 
abroad. 


Even the mild attempt that was being made in Canada to 
take some of the blatant commercialism out of radio, espe- 
cially when it was applied to imported American programs, 
earned for the Commission the savage, if sometimes prudently 
veiled, enmity of commercial radio interests at home and 
across the line. When the Commission took steps to curb 
patent. medicine charlatans, financial sharks, mining racke- 
teers, and other “unethical” advertisers on the air, and en- 
listed the aid of the Department of National Health, stock 
exchange heads, and better business bureaus, it found “too 
many owners of small stations willing to oblige” these gentry, 
“so long as the advertiser paid cash in advance.” 


Its limited resources effectually prevented the Commission 
from taking any steps to build the high power stations that 
had been suggested as necessary to real national coverage. 
This aim still remained, in Mr. Charlesworth’s words of 
1934, “a pious hope” when his regime came to an end. The 
Commission granted some power increases to improve cover- 
age, and established a few new stations, but its chain was 
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built up mostly by acquiring, or leasing time on, existing low 
power stations. For its first year of operation it was voted 
$1,000,0000 out of the $1,500,000 accruing from the in- 
creased $2 listeners’ license fee. Mr. Charlesworth had to 
threaten resignation in order to prevent the government in 
June, 1933, in Mr. Bennett’s absence, from reducing the 
grant for the ensuing year to $500,000 and keeping the 
balance in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. For the fiscal 
year 1934-35, the Commission’s estimates were cut from 
$1,500,000 to $1,250,000. 

Making all due allowance for the depression and falling 
revenues, there can be little question that this penny-pinching 
attitude to the CRBC was encouraged and even instigated by 
those who were hostile to public radio and wished to see the 
air waves handed back to commercial exploiters. Contro- 
versies which flared up over employment of artists, the views 
of the Commission’s political commentators, the substitution 
of “highbrow” entertainment for the swill that advertisers 
wanted the people to think they liked—all these could be 
traced to the same sinister conspiracy aimed at strangling 
the newborn infant, a people’s radio, in its cradle. 

Even had it been run by angels, and not by human beings 
owing their appointment to a government, and especially a 
prime minister, whose first love was, to use Mr. Charles- 
worth’s quaint phrase, “Miss Lassy Fair” — even then the 
CRBC would in the circumstances have run the risk of frus- 
tration and collapse. 

In 1934 a parliamentary committee—at least one-third of 
it, says Mr. Charlesworth, affiliated in some degree with 
private stations that had hounded the Commission — was 
appointed to report on the new system. It put the Commis- 
sioners over the jumps, and brought in a report which did 
little more than recommend more “consideration” to private 
radio. 

By 1935, when Mr. King returned to power, it scarcely 
required another parliamentary committee to indicate what 
was wrong with the existing radio situation. The committee 
was appointed, however, and wasted a lot of time in 1936 
over the silly “Mr. Sage” broadcasts of the late election 
campaign, with their delicious, if faint, odor of Conservative 
skulduggery. It ended up by recommending—the very thing 
the almost forgotten Aird Commission had proposed seven 
years before: a public corporation charged with developing 
and operating the national radio system which the CRBC had 
brought into being. 

In due course an Act of Parliament established the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation—a public body removed 
from government control and responsible only to parliament. 
The Act gave this public corporation an unequivocal mono- 
poly of the direction of broadcasting in Canada. Even the 
licensing of stations, still nominally a government function, 
was made subject to the recommendations of the CBC. Chain 
or network broadcasting was reserved to the Corporation, 
though the CBC was given the discretion to permit private 
networks if it saw fit. It was empowered to make regu- 
lations for the conduct of private stations, with all programs 
theoretically resting on its approval. And, taking over all 
assets of the CRBC, it was to proceed with the building of 
high powered stations and the extension of national coverage. 

Though private stations were to continue in temporary use 
of broadcasting channels, their role was to be wholiy sub- 
sidiary. Apart from reserving time as directed for CBC net- 
works programs, their job was to provide a community 
service. In interpreting the Act, L. W. Brockington, first 
chairman of the CBC, said that “it assigns to private stations, 
except in so far as they are used for network purposes, a 
purely local function,” in performance of which they shared 
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the domain of the air as public utilities. Successive parlia- 
mentary committees have affirmed and re-affirmed this 
principle. 

The CBC began its career while Canada was still suffering 
from a depression and with a second world war only three 
years away; depression and war have retarded the pace of 
its progress. Nevertheless, by 1939, by building a few high 
powered stations, using existing private stations and taking 
over others, and creating public service network programs, it 
had achieved an almost complete national coverage and 
provided the Canadian people with an offset to commer- 
cialized American radio. But to do this, it was compelled 
not only to leave most private stations in possession of their 
temporary franchises, but to seek revenue to a greater extent 
than had been contemplated from sponsored programs. A 
concession was made to commercial interests in raising the 
advertising content from five to ten per cent., and some 
private stations were permitted to increase their power. The 
result has been the growth of a fiction, allowed to flourish by 
default, that Canada had arrived at a clever compromise 
between the public system of Britain and the private system 
of the United States. Temporary expediency was made to 
appear a voluntary stroke of genius. 

But private radia, true to the inner compulsion of the 
profit motive which keeps driving competitive capitalism 
relentlessly towards private monopoly, never accepted this 
fiction. Publicly it assailed the “unfair competition” of the 
“subsidized” public system. But behind the scenes private 
stations sought more and more concessions, such as increases 
in power, hookups with American chains, and permission to 
form their own networks. Publicly and privately, they have 
continued to act as though they had a vested right in their 
conditional privileges. 

The Broadcasting Act clearly establishes a public monopoly 
of radio; private radio interests, grown fat and confident, are 
determined not to rest until they have achieved a private 
monopoly on the luscious United States model. Experience 
has proved, in Canadian radio as in other fields, that private 
enterprise will not submit to compromise; the so-called com- 
promise between public and private ownership in Canada is 
a state of imbalance fraught with inevitable, and at present 
imminent, dangers to the public ownership principle. The 
clamor of private radio interests for a “semi-judicial” body to 
“regulate” both the CBC and private stations is simply a ruse 
to bring about the kind of emasculated and completely in- 
effectual “regulation” of private radio that exists under the 
Federal Communications Commission in the United States. 

The single purpose of these articles, of which this is the 
last, has been to show that the wedge driven into an abortive 
public radio system in 1932 by shrewd, calculating and greedy 
private interests is an expanding weapon pointed straight at 
the heart of public radio in Canada. The Aird Commission 
foresaw this danger, and recommended “no compromise” with 
commercialism in radio. Circumstances, ably manipulated by 
private interests, resulted in a recognition of the concessions 
to commercialism; and the wedge was formed. 

Current agitation by the private radio interests is amply 
confirming the prediction made in my first article that the 
private radio boys now feel strong enough, with the powerful 
assistance of their friends on the press and in parliament, to 
widen still further the breach they have made. It is the 
whole principle of public radio, the Broadcasting Act itself, 
that they assail. And if an awakened public does not act, 
and act quickly, it will shortly find itself in the grip of a 
private radio monopoly, real if not formal, which will make 
any shortcomings of our present public monopoly look like 
flaws on the sun,- 
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Planned Recreation 
in Canada 


David Murray 


® LEISURE TIME, largely an achievement of modern 
industrialized society, is not in itself a blessing. Many people 
find their “free” time hanging heavily on their hands. Com- 
mercial enterprises have not been slow to cater to the need. 
Movies, radio programs, sports, book clubs, magazines, de- 
signed to put glamor into leisure hours, pay well. Com- 
mercialized recreation is one of the really “big” businesses on 
this continent. 

This is not to condemn Rita Hayworth, Fred Allen, the 
Maple Leaf Hockey Team, Life, Look, or other such popular 
attractions. But to allow a whole nation of people to find 
their recreation almost exclusively in such outlets means the 
lowering of the cultural tone of the nation. For, on the whole, 
commercial recreation encourages us to be passive spectators 
and is geared to meet relatively unenlightened tastes. 

There is widespread dissatisfaction with the lack of more 
creative and stimulating leisure time outlets. The Canadian 
Youth Commission Study on recreation showed a marked 
desire on the part of the young people interviewed for clubs, 
athletic leagues, a youth centre, dramatic activities, sympa- 
thetic recreational leaders in their communities. The great 
wave of interest in community centres is, essentially, an 
indication of the same desire. At a conference of recreational 
leaders held at Brantford recently, sixty Ontario munici- 
palities were represented by over two hundred people. The 
desire for better recreation approximates a people’s move- 
ment, a strong and pressing popular effort to develop a 
recreational program, rooted in the local community or neigh- 
borhood, and controlled and operated by local citizens. 

Any full employment program (barring war) will surely 
see a forty-hour week; hours of work for many may well be 
less. A good many commercial amusements are wearing thin. 
There is a widespread disposition to provide better oppor- 
tunities and facilities for recreation. All the elements point- 
ing to a great development in the field of recreation seem to 
be present in our Canadian life. 

But this development is being hampered by a number of 
factors. These may be briefly described as follows: 

1. The idea that community planning for recreation is not 
necessary. Many still ignore the fact that the days of Tom 
Sawyer are past, that finding interesting and exciting things 
to do in leisure time is extremely difficult in the modern city. 
It would be nice to think that our kids could spend their 
summers tramping through green forests, swimming in 
natural pools, fishing in neighboring streams, and so on. But 
a glance at our slums will show how far this picture is from 
reality. There are not enough parks, play areas, swimming 

ls or gymnasia in most communities. Even where these 
are available, leadership is often not present. Very few of us 
have had the training, guidance, or encouragement needed 
to promote the profitable use of leisure in the modern com- 
munity setting. Recreation, like every other aspect of our 
life today, must be planned. There should be individual 
freedom and choice, of course; but opportunity for choice will 
not come until we realize that the community as well as the 
individual must plan for it. 

2. The resistance of school boards and teachers. This is 
two-fold. First is the feeling of many boards and some 
teachers that everything taught in schools must adhere to @ 
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rigid schedule, to be followed simultaneously by all children, 


' with examinations in all subjects. Subjects like physical 
| education, music and art are often treated like an old- 
| fashioned course in Latin, resulting in a hearty and con- 
| tinuing dislike for the subject. This may seem unfair to an 
_ increasing number of progressive schools and teachers; but 


these are still in a minority. On the whole, the school pro- 


vides few young people with permanent leisure time interests 


and skills. Ask a cross section of high school students who 
take “recreational subjects” (like art, literature, physical 
education), what they think of these subjects. The writer 
recently asked a group of teen-agers at a provincial confer- 


' ence how many had taken courses in musical appreciation; 
_ and of these, how many were fond of classical music. Of the 


twenty-two students who had been exposed to such courses, 
only two said they liked “good music”. 


Secondly, there is the resistance of many such boards to 
the use of schools after school hours. Schools represent a 
very large public investment; they are public property whose 
use is so limited (thirty to forty hours a week) that the 
investment yields far less than any shrewd business man 
should expect; yet school boards remain adamant. Thus, 
many citizens are turning to the raising of money for new 
facilities which, in many cases, will duplicate those already 
present in the schools. This needless expenditure: could be 
prevented if there was acceptance of the idea of the “lighted 
school house”. Any adaptations, even additional buildings and 
equipment, required to turn the school into a community 
centre would also make it more attractive and useful to 
teachers and school children. 


3. The belief that the job can be done cheaply. We in 
Canada have | d little experience with large scale recrea- 
tional programs. We need to recognize that providing play 
areas, playgrounds, swimming pools, craft rooms, libraries, 
gymnasia, etc., and of providing leadership and materials for 
sports, athletics, craft and hobby groups, family parties, dis- 
cussion groups, will cost a lot of money. The National 
Recreation Association estimates that $3.00 per capita is 
required for current expenses of a local public recreation 
program. Small cities and towns would need subsidies above 
this amount; many communities will need healthy federal 
and provincial grants for capital expenditures. 


4. The belief that recreation is physical education. Many 
Canadians still confuse recreation with bending exercises and 
sports. But recreation covers the whole gamut of leisure-time 
activities — walking, nature-lore, skiing, canoe-tripping, 
sketching, fishing, poetry-writing, dancing, dramatics, wood 
carving, pottery, discussion groups, and so on. A modern 
recreation program encourages the individual to take part 
in any activity in which he is interested — by himself, with 
his family, or as member of a group — with emphasis on a 
wide range of opportunities fitting the interests and needs 
of the community. To have local communities or higher 
public bodies appoint recreation directors having a narrow 
concept of the field would be to handicap the development 
of a full and typically Canadian program of recreation. 


5. The lack of trained leaders. Not only have we few such 
leaders, but we lack facilities for recruiting and training 
them. Private agencies like the Y’s have about the only 
trained group of workers in this field, and almost all these 
agencies are themselves looking for additional leaders. A few 
universities have health and physical education courses, but 
these concentrate on athletics. The University of Toronto 
last year conducted a ten-week course for recreational lead- 
ers, but this was a mere “drop in the bucket”, considering 
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the total needs of the country. We need a special training 
program for recreational leaders in at least one major uni- 
versity in each province. This exciting new vocation would 
attract hundreds of talented young people, including a sub- 
stantial number of veterans. 


6. Lack of encouragement and guidance. The educational, 
art and athletic organizations are facing a new problem; 
they flounder about in their separate groups or communities 
without finances or leadership. Many are becoming discour- 
aged. Leadership at the federal and provincial level is 
needed; conferences should be called to clarify policies and 
make plans for the direction of recreation throughout Canada. 


This is a brief but perhaps not an unfair appraisal of the 
situation. Many citizen groups are working in isolation, 
against some of the rigid mores of our country and without 
real leadership or direction. Those interested in democracy 
will work to keep alive this interest and will urge local, 
provincial and federal government support for this movement 
as a vital element in our democratic system. 


The First Armistice 


We said to each other, standing at the sidelines, 
Muffled by the crowds where the flags went past us 
Asymmetrically riotous, colors gaily clashing 
While people cheered and excited small children 
Dodged policemen, spectacularly dashing 

Through soldiers breaking file: 

Let there be no more of this, no marching, no colors, 
No grandeur, nobility, nor more applauding. 

Let the men be dirty, no music playing; 

Let the women cry with no one to hear them; 

Let them think about the crying. Let there be 

No noise at all. Only dying. 

Only then will war stop. 


But the child said: It was like this, 

The music very loud and the people running after, 
Everybody happy and cheering in the sun, 

The band in many colors and so loud, so loud 
That the music bursts inside you with the drum 

In your stomach and the tuba in your feet 

The horns in your ears, the beating in your head 
And the flag, the flag at the head of it all, 

And the wonder of it all, the terrible wonder 

Of the flying thing and the people cheering 

Till you wanted to cry; and you burst out crying 
With your mouth wide open and your face all over 
With tears and dirt on your hands 

Till your mother had to take you away. 


The years will go by, weeping in brass buttons 
Held shining to a large, unearthly light. Children 
Grow slowly, their faces backward-looking, 
Debating the good of it, remembering might 

When men were noble and men died grandly, 

Died proudly with eyes turned sightless to light 
While bands played, women wept. This was their reward. 
Child, small child, let there be misery, 

Dirt and bleeding reflected in your eyes. 

You in the march past, running so proudly, 

Are reading lies. 


Violet Lang 
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Co-operative Housing 


in Sweden 
Dorothy pe Whacdonald 


& EVERY SWEDE — whether he is a millionaire or laborer 
with a large family — can own a home. For today Sweden 
has the most up-to-date housing of any country in Europe. 
She has accomplished this through co-operative housing 
societies and a government ready to work hand in hand with 
the people in the common objective of “helping the people 
to help themselves.” Government loans up to 70 and 85 per 
cent. of the total value of the houses have been given through 
the Government Housing Loan Fund and the Swedish Credit 
Corporation. 


We in Canada have no such housing scheme. Four out of 
five Canadian families, having incomes of less than $1,200 
a year, cannot afford to build under the National Housing 
Act. The only housing solution for a great many Canadians 
is to wait for the old homes that will be vacated as the more 
expensive, new homes are constructed. After the first Great 
War, Sweden was faced with a housing shortage similar to 
that now baffling Canada. Rents remained fixed and con- 
struction costs soared. Private companies, knowing they 
could make little or no money out of building for those with 
low incomes, had failed to provide the necessary homes. 


This has always been one of the chief obstacles in the con- 
struction of low-cost housing: no profits for private enter- 
prise. Here in Canada a similar problem has existed. In 1937 
Professor E. J. Urwick wrote, “There is no money in low- 
cost housing; . . . so the case for State Aid does not need 
to be proven; it is patent on the surface.” 


The people of Stockholm started the housing scheme that 
was to blaze the trail for the rest of Sweden. In 1917 a group 
of discouraged rent payers formed, what they called, a 
Tenants Union. Individually their housing problems were 
insoluble. But acting together, combining their ideas and 
finances, they were able to get building under way. The 
Tenants unions decided if building was to continue on a per- 
manent basis, and not collapse as each union finished its own 
project, a permanent organization which would have a build- 
ing and management committee must be formed. Conse- 
quently they organized in 1923 the Tenants Savings and 
Building Society, commonly referred to in Sweden as the 
HSB, which is Sweden’s largest co-operative housing society. 
Rapidly other local societies sprang up. In 1926, to protect 
their common interests, they formed themselves into a 
national HSB association. 


Now you may ask, “Just what advantage does such a co- 
operative society give to its members?” Building through a 
co-operative society not only makes for better houses, but 
saves money in at least five ways: (1) Since its members buy 
their land through the society and build their own homes, the 
cost of a real estate agent is saved. The legal work involved 
in the purchase of land being done from the co-operative’s 
central office costs the members much less than it would as 
non-members. (2) A large society can over a period of time 
buy‘ up land, thus saving real estate speculation. (3) The 
co-operatives own their factories, operating on such a large 
scale that materials are provided at cost price to its members. 
The middleman’s profits are eliminated. (4) A staff of first- 
class architects employed by the central office give valuable 
advice, which the majority of home-owners as non-members 





could not afford. (5) Loans carrying low rates of interest 
are granted by the government to the co-operative societies, 


The HSB is organized as a national society, with a mother 
society in each city where HSB functions and daughter 
societies for each building project. When a local co-operative 
building society is formed the national society helps with 
legal advice and details of organization. Later it assists in 
the placement of loans and supervision of the local units run- 
ning its own lumber mills and supply houses. It has a savings 
fund for members and sells building loan certificates. It is 
owned co-operatively by all the local societies. 


The mother society collects savings from members, places 
loans for building credit, helps obtain building sites and 
manages the building operations. Later it takes care of the 
accounts of the daughter societies, manages the sale or 
exchange of apartments and assists in the purchase of sup- 
plies, such as fuel, at wholesale prices. For every co-operative 
building there is a separate daughter society or management 
foundation. A daughter society represents the members as 
owners of the building and attends to details of management. 
Every daughter society and foundation is an economic and 
legal unit, managed by a committee elected by its members, 

The apartment house is popular in Sweden. Many are 
built by the co-operative building socities. The government 
furnishes between 70 and 85 per cent. of the capital to build 
the co-operative apartments or in some cases individual 
dwellings. The HSB Savings Fund managed by the National 
HSB is used to extend building credit to the local societies. 
Once the house is built it represents security for a loan. But 
while it is being built, money for wages and materials comes 
from the Savings Fund money or banks in the form of build- 
ing credit. 

First and second mortgages are taken by the banks and 
insurance companies and third mortgages by the government, 
municipality or from the HSB Certificate Fund. Each mem- 
ber of the co-operative building society makes an initial pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. or 5 per cent. of the cost of his unit in 
the apartment building, according to what he can afford and 
the type of apartment he chooses. For those who cannot 
afford to make any deposit the government provides prac- 
tically the entire capital. For all types of apartments the 
rent is reduced each year in proportion to the amount of 
debt paid off. When the rent becomes approximately half 
the original amount the member owns his apartment with 
complete rights. He still pays a small rent, which is much 
lower than that of the corresponding apartment in the opeii 
market. This small rent or fee pays for the many services 
given in co-operative apartments. One of these is garbage 
removal. The old, smelly garbage can has been replaced by 
incinerator shafts with openings at each landing. The garbage 
is dropped into the shaft and carried to the incinerator below 
where it is burned. Clothes are washed in the apartment's 
modern laundry, dried in the drying room within fifteen 
minutes and ironed in the ironing room. Rugs are beaten by 
the electric beaters in special rug cleaning rooms. 


The Swedes are clever at using light to give an outdoor 
impression to their buildings. Large window spaces, covering 
practically the whole side of a living-room, light colored 
walls, light textiles and furniture all add to the outdoor 
impression. Wood is plentiful in Sweden and being cheaper 
than brick and just as effective is used extensively for build- 
ing. A Swedish architect living in Canada is amazed to find 
so many brick homes. “Why don’t you use wood when it is 
so plentiful and cheap?” he asks. 

The HSB is not the only co-operative housing society ip 
Sweden. There are others but they are run along much the 
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same co-operative line. Sven Markelius, the brilliant de- 
signer of the Swedish pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, 
has designed collective apartments with dining-room service. 
This service is mainly for the benefit of married women who 
work during the day. In Stockholm alone one-third of married 
women under forty have employment outside their homes. 
In all the large co-operative apartments there is a nursery. 
Here the mother leaves her baby in the hands of highly 
trained personnel while she is working in the office or factory. 


The man with a growing family and steady income presents 
a special problem in housing. If the family is large and the 
children are attending a city school, probably they will live 
in one of the substantial, well-equipped Sunshine Houses. 
These apartments are built by the community of co-operative 
housing societies on government loans carrying low rates of 
interest. The government pays a 10 per cent. rebate on the 
rent for each child in the family. This means that a man 
with a large family living in squalid quarters can, under this 
scheme, move into a large, well-equipped apartment without 
increasing his rent. 


The city of Stockholm started a “Magic” prefabricated 
housing scheme in 1927 that within 10 years had provided 
comfortable homes for more than 50,000 people at a lower 
cost than any other housing scheme in Europe. This saving 
is accomplished by buying cheap lots, using the labor of the 
prospective owner and standardizing the parts and styles. 
In 1936 the HSB set up its own prefabricated housing fac- 
tories which supply the rest of Sweden and markets outside 
the country. 


Seasonal workers, loggers, stonecutters and fishermen are 
able to purchase a homestead and supplement their income 
by farming on it. Workers’ subsistence homestead loans are 
made by the government to the co-operative housing societies 
who buy suitable plots of land. The loan is divided into an 
amortization part and a fixed part, the latter to correspond 
to the cost of acquiring the land and the cultivation costs 
which may arise, but not to exceed one-third of the loan. 
During the first five years, no interest is charged. The 
amortization part is repaid in thirty annual installments be- 
ginning with the sixth year after the allocation of the loan. 
After 35 years the fixed portion of the loan is charged with 
interest at a low rate. 


In the years immediately preceding the past war, Sweden 
experienced an unprecedented building boom. Production of 
dwellings in 1939 amounted to 45,000 units, an all-time 
record. When you remember that Sweden has a population 
of around 6,000,0000 you will appreciate this achievement. 
The war cut down production so that in 1941 only 10,000 
dwellings were built. Private construction practically ceased, 
being caught, as here in Canada, between frozen rents and 
high construction costs. In Sweden costs have risen about 
36 per cent. above pre-war levels, about three-quarters of this 
tise being due to increases in the price of materials and one- 
seventh to wage increases. One-fifth of the wartime rise in 
the prices of these materials is due to increased transport 
costs and two-fifths to the increased cost of fuel. 


After attempting without much success to remedy the 
situation by providing third mortgages the government was 
forced to go much further. In 1942 the government covered 
the increase in construction costs by furnishing a special 
increment loan. No interest is charged on these loans nor do 
they have to be repaid, except in the event of a general in- 
crease in rents taking place. In January of this year the 
Social Democratic administration introduced measures to en- 
courage the building of summer places for underprivileged 
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mothers with large families, who ordinarily do not have a 
proper holiday. 

The co-operative housing societies will play the same active 
et in this project as they are playing in other social prob- 
ems revolving around housing. For the Swedish people 
realize how vitally important housing is to the welfare of its 
people; how many cases of delinquent children and unsuc- 
cessful marriages can be traced to dark, unsanitary living 
quarters. Pointing to the attractive, well-built homes of the 
employees of The Three Crown Mill near Stockholm, they 
prove that workers as well as millionaizes can own a home 
in which they take pride. 


Growing 


The leaves within the budlings burrow 
To long sleep in branches; 

The sap that suckles flower from seed 
Ignores death’s undertow 

And persists in all its green 

Planning and growing. 


There is no sin in nature 

In its bright good morning, 

Or the beach-plum’s poor sparse showing, 
Nor the drunken gesture 

Of wild cucumber climbing 

Or the secret closing 

Of pale four-o’clocks in hiding 

Proclaim a wrong in nature 

With all its colored coming 

And its brilliant going. 


Only we divide 

The world’s ceaseless turning, 
Make a sin a singing 

And a gift of knowing, 

In all our blind controlling 

We murder sin to have 

Virtue fully saved, and still 

The hard mouth clamps on humor 
While the bleary eye clouds 

Like rum in rainy weather. 


This eye, our jewel, our golden fire, 

Is a fogged window to the soul 

Of sickness, somewhere in our bones 
The plan for growing has gone wrong, 
The cells are muddled and in anarchy 
Burst into cancer that consumes 

Our instinct and distorts the brain; 
Bitten by fear we are such travellers 
As never arrive at any destination. 


If God would grant a silence 

In this furious noise of snow 

And find the lost singer in our blood, 
If fate would favor us 

With one last billowing bow 

From the white ballet dancer, 

One leap of light into that otherness— 
Then might we summon by some miracle 
The strength from the calypsic jungles 
Of our past to ride the nightmares 

In our dreams to safety, and to purge 
Our death of bullets. 


Miriam Waddington 
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Czechoslovakia 


in lransition 
Karel Buzel 
(PART 2) 


The problems facing the socialist government of the 
National Front in Czechoslovakia are terrifying in their 
immensity and their multitude. Space does not permit their 
extended analysis, but a brief review of at least (1) the 
Minority policy; (2) Internal reorganization and rehabilita- 
tion; and (3) Foreign policy, may serve some purpose. 


(1) The German minority problem has always been part 
and parcel of the national struggle for survival against tre- 
mendous external odds. The fatal days of the Munich settle- 
ment developed from it. Even now all other internal consid- 
erations of ideology, religion, and regime are subordinated to 
it. The removal of the 3,400,000 so-called Sudeten Germans 
offers the final solution. The tide of German emigration which 
has pushed steadily eastward for centuries is being reversed. 
The Nazi occupation appeared to Czechoslovaks not simply 
as a transitory period of enemy occupation, as was the case 
with the Norwegians, but the last link in a chain of attempts 
for complete conquest and colonization. The expulsion of the 
Henlein or Sudeten Germans is not revenge, but determina- 
tion to achieve security; its aim is to safeguard the country 
against another “Lidice”. Czechoslovaks themselves admit 
that the removal program is inflicting great hardships on 
the Sudeten Germans, that some of them deserved a better 
fate, but they point out that by and large the Sudeten Ger- 
mans brought their fate on themselves. 


I: cannot be emphasized too strongly that the great bulk 
of te so-called Sudeten Germans not only betrayed the re- 
public, not only exchanged their Czechoslovak citizenship for 
that of the Reich, so that they now find themselves in the 
position of undesirable aliens, but that they were by far the 
most dangerous to the safety of the Czech and Slovak peoples 
under the occupation. During the occupation the Germans 
from the Reich could be more easily hoodwinked by the 
underground forces, but not so the Sudeten Germans. Nothing 
could be kept hidden from them because many of them knew 
not only the language but all the secrets of the house which 
they had shared with the Czechoslovaks for twenty years. The 
betrayal of those secrets to the enemy occupants brought 
death and the concentration camp to Czechoslovak citizens. 


What is true for the Sudeten Germans who abandoned 
and betrayed the First Republic is true for the Hungarian 
minority. Those who collaborated with Czechoslovakia’s 
enemies are to be denied the opportunity of doing so again. 


(2) How has the National Front government undertaken 
the internal reconstruction and rehabilitation of the country? 
After the First Great War, land reform was the most 
urgent economic need to be settled, and it made an impor- 
tant contribution to social peace and national unity. Today, 
the urgent need is the reconstruction of all the other basic 
means of production, on a new basis of nationalization. It is 
hoped that the nationalization of some two-thirds of the 
nation’s industry will give the urban population the same 
stake in the country which land reform gave the agricultural 
workers. It was clear to the government, on its return, that 
reconstruction of the country could not be achieved with 
the desired speed and efficiency by reliance only on private 
enterprise. It would be necessary to have an over-all plan, 
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and to begin with essential things first. Only by nationaliza. 
tion of the prime levers of economic life could order be 
brought out of economic chaos. 


The reasons behind this decision of the Czechoslovak 
government can only be summarized here, and the reader 
is referred to President Benes’s statement printed in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly of December 28, 1945. First 
was the difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility, s 
great was the economic confusion, of returning the banks and 
industries expropriated by the Germans to their former 
rightful owners. Secondly, many of these owners had belonged 
to the German minority, and their property was confiscated, 
if they had been traitors. It was deemed best for the state to 
keep and operate such property and industries, as a form 
of war reparations, rather than to divide it among new ow 
ers according to some arbitrarily chosen principle. Third, 
some form of socialization was in harmony with the trend 
of political opinion, not only of the Czechoslovak people, but 
of peoples in other European countries, Great Britain and 
France for example. Fourth, proximity to the Soviet Union 
enhanced this inclination to follow the trend of political 
thinking. 

The Nationalization Decrees of the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment were issued on October 24, 1945.5 They extend to 
all the most important means of production in the country. 
All the key industries are encompassed in their scope of 
authority, the coal mining industries, iron and steel works, 
various food industries, transportation facilities, etc.® The 
nationalization of the banks and insurance companies ac- 
companied nationalization of the basic productive industries 
as an inevitable corollary. The banks controlled practically 
the whole of Czechoslovak industry, and their managers made 
the final decisions about the existence or non-existence of 
works and businesses. Without nationalization of the banks, 
the government would not be the real master of the national- 
ized big business. 


Compensation to the former rightful owners, so far as 
these can be determined, will be paid by the state, within six 
months of the lawful loss of their properties, either in cash, 
in bonds, or in some other way, calculated on the value of 
the plant in 1945. Only the property of Czech and Slovak 
collaborators, and of disloyal Germans and Hungarians who 
cannot “prove active loyalty” to the republic, will be ex- 
propriated without compensation. In short, the same prin- 
ciples of legal action will be followed as in the land reform 
during the inter-war years. The revolution, a quiet one but a 
sweeping revolution for all that, is being achieved by lawful 
means and with careful regard for principles of justice. 


It may well be asked—who is going to run these national- 
ized big businesses on behalf of the state? The general idea 
is that each plant will be managed by a Works Committee 
composed of specialists, with a manager at the head. Under 
the program, workers will become state employees, and 
the managers will be state officials. Yet the government is 
determined to preserve business elasticity in these national- 
ized industries by all means within its power, and to guard 
against them becoming bureaucratic. Inevitably the quality 
of the men on these Works Committees and in managers’ 
offices, their training and their character, is of prime im- 
portance. For the present, both new capital and qualified 
technicians, executives, and skilled men of all kinds are des 
perately needed, for obviously efficient running of modern 
industries is still more complicated than the sharing, opet- 


ation, and even modernization of agricultural estates. 


5. They went into effect on March 13, 1946. 
6. See the Central European Observer, Nov. 2, 1945, p. 320. 
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(3) Finally, what about foreign policy? Czechoslovakia 
is a member and a sincere supporter of the United Nations’ 
Organization. As a small nation she is naturally interested in 
the role which the smaller nations can play in that organiza- 
tion, and co-operation with her neighbors, both great and 
small, is dictated by her landlocked position. But perhaps 
more than any other country, she is vitally interested in 
the close and lasting co-operation of the big powers. Her 
geographical position in the very heart of Europe is one of 
the strategically important battlegrounds of history. Half- 


| way between “East” and “West,” it is indeed vital for her 


that these should understand each other and work together. 


The most common question asked about Czechoslovakia 
today is “To what extent is the country controlled from 


| Moscow?” All recent arrivals from Czechoslovakia agree 


that there is a fairly simple answer to that question. Soviet 
Russia wants true friendship beyond any doubt, and inter- 
nal order, but does not care about the details of internal 
arrangements. It appears that she is not even greatly interest- 


) ed in the doings of the Czechoslovak Communist party; and 
| the Czechoslovak Communist party, as has been indicated 
earlier, seems to be Czechoslovak first and communist second. 


The European problem of Germany is beyond the strength 


| of the National Front regime, and beyond the strength of 
_ the Czechoslovak nation. It always has been. It is a world 
| problem. But unfortunately Czechoslovakia is, if not an 
island, then a peninsula in the German sea, and in the long 
, run the shape of the German settlement will cook the Czechs’ 
' goose. Consequently, in reply to questions as to what will 


happen in Czechoslovakia, my answer has always been: 


' “Tell me what will eventually happen to Germany, and I 
| shall tell you what will happen in Czechoslovakia.” For in- 
» stance, if Germany goes communistic, the pressure of eco- 
| nomic considerations alone will eventually decide the issue 
_ in Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak way can prevail up to 
| a point, but not beyond that. External forces condition the 
way of life in Czechoslovakia at any given historical time, 
| just as the Canadian way of life is conditioned considerably 
| by influences emanating from her powerful neighbor, the 
| United States, and from Great Britain. 


Who knows if the experiment will meet eventually with 


| full success? Up to now it has successfully avoided a one- 
| party monopoly. Instead it has worked out a four-party 
_ system, as some sort of big partnership which took over all 
__ big business. The experiment is proceeding by constitutional 
- and lawful means, and compensation is being paid for all 
| xpropriated property, unless the former owners are proved 
_ to have been traitors beyond all doubt. The new system is 
| sponsoring some very radical changes, and yet so far it has 


been one of Europe’s few quiet revolutions. Why? Because 


_ the changes are brought about with the support of the great 
_ bulk of people. They see in the new ways the best solution 
_ of the very difficult problem of preserving their precious in- 
_ dependence and yet attaining a good measure of political 
_ and economic security. 


Thus the Czechoslovaks are setting a pattern which is 


| bound to influence developments throughout their part of 
| the worid. They go even further. A great many of them be- 
lieve that common ideals are the best safeguards of peace, 
» and, being Slavs, aspire messianically to the honor of provid- 
| ing the bridge, or better still, the meeting-place, of both the 


Western and Eastern ideals. In that higher synthesis they 


: see the only hope for mankind. 
| (This concludes a two-part article on Czechoslovakia by 


Mr. Buzek.) 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


> IT IS very difficult to be just about war pictures, espe- 
cially from this geographical distance. English critics, for 
instance, have been uniformly enthusiastic about the Swiss 
Praesens film The Last Chance, saying, among other things, 
that it is impressively realistic. If the English detect no mis- 
placed emphasis or false perspective in a film about war, and 
we do, perhaps we ought to assume that it is a case of a beam 
in our own eye, rather than a mote in theirs. If we are 
conscious of some dissatisfaction with The Last Chance as a 
realistic war picture, it may be because none of us, as 
civilians, really know what war is like; we only know what 
we read in the newspapers and see in the newsreels, from 
which fragmentary evidence we fancy that suffering is not 
usually ennobling; that the miraculous escape is the excep- 
tion; that everyone who is touched by war is crippled by it 
in some way; and that what happens to people in war 
presents no coherent pattern and makes no sense on any level 
whatever. 


From this point of view a real war picture would be diffi- 
cult to make, and gruelling to see. The conventional plot, 
which follows the fortunes of one or two characters from a 
recognizable beginning to a recognizable end would have to 
be discarded; it would suggest too much a will and a pur- 
posefulness about the ordinary citizen’s intentions in a state 
of war which in view of the facts as we see them would be 
misleading. According to newsreels, the horror of war for 
civilians (beyond the physical pain of wounds) is the up- 
rooting, so violent as to be a kind of death, the prolonged 
wandering, the enforced picaresqueness of what living there 
is, and the cold comfort of a refuge in a strange country. 
The norm for those parts of our picture which reflected 
civilian activity would therefore be an essential formlessness, 
with rising peaks of senselessness from time to time, and a 
climax, or climaxes, made of complete sociai and individual 
insanity and pain. There would be room for individual or 
even group nobility and heroism, because these things exist, 
but against a wide background of general destruction, such 
incidents would only emphasize the insane and criminal 
waste which war actually represents. 


The only permissible order in such a film would be the 
order of military manoeuvres—and very impressive it would 
be, too—realistic as hell, and full of significance. Systematic 
fighting, motor-cycles and jeeps and zooming planes, and the 
steady advance or retreat of mechanized troops (all of this 
was very clearly shown in the Russian film, The Fall of 
Berlin), would be superimposed on the nightmare of civilian 
aimlessness, unarmed people who are driven and slaughtered 
like sheep, who are nevertheless not sheep, and who may 
straggle back to their villages afterwards, still not sheep, but 
hardly human either by this time. 


The Last Chance does hint briefly at this chaos, but against 
it imposes a plot of the unconventional sort, a familiar plot 
put together with an assurance very easy to mistake for 
authority. Two soldiers, one English, the other hardboiled, 
gold-hearted American, escape from a prison train in Italy 
near the Swiss border. Intent on escaping alone to Switzer- 
land and so to their own lines, they are sidetracked in a 
border village and persuaded by the local priest to act as 
guides to a group of civilian refugees. The village is sur- 
rounded and attacked, the priest is executed, and the pathetic 
little procession sets out across the mountains in a blizzard. 
Their fortunes vary a little individually, but their line of 
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activity is constant; several of them are killed, including the 
English soldier, but a nucleus is still left and reaches nominal 
safety just in time. Two men, one an English officer with 
a good accent, watch them plodding along the snowy Swiss 
road, and one of them, nicely outlined against the sky, says 
that if one did not know, one would say that they were just 
a group of people on a road; actually they represent human- 
ity triumphant; “They will come back,” he says, his voice 
artificially blown up to prophetic proportions by some trick 
of the microphone; fade-out, and curtain. 

To me, The Last Chance does not, strictly speaking, appear 
to be about war at all. It looks much more like a film about 
what is known as the indomitable human spirit, which war 
has not as yet succeeded in destroying. There is of course 
a place for this sort of film, and for this sort of story; but it 
is likely to encourage, especially in America, a false kind of 
optimism. We have not seen enough ourselves of the irre- 
parable losses which human beings are capable of inflicting 
on themselves to correct the perspective of The Last Chance. 
Our losses are still in terms of individual lives, people we 
know spirited away and killed, for the most part, somewhere 
else. We are justly indignant about London, but on the 
whole pleased about Tokyo. It is, to say the least, unintelli- 
gent of us. 


Countrywide Library 
Service: Why Not? 
Ea a. 


> HALF the population of this country has no library ser- 
vice. Ninety-five per cent of rural Canada is without 
libraries. Here is a problem that is national in scope and of 
real urgency. A national association of librarians would be 
a recognition of this. 

In the last decade the Canadian Adult Education Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the 
National Film Board have been using the radio and the film 
to bring the stimulus of new ideas to rural areas. The 
Citizens’ Forum, Farm Radio Forum and the National Film 
Board’s rural circuits have shown what imaginative use can 
be made of modern methods of communication to reach 
communities hitherto isolated. 

Radio broadcasts, pamphlets, films are excellent for arrest- 
ing attention and broaching matters of general interest. But 
as sources of information and education they can only go so 
far. Beyond that point books are essential. Both the Farm 
Radio Forum and the Citizens’ Forum know this and include 
in their printed bulletins a list of books for further explora- 
tion and study of the subject discussed. Unfortunately in 
many parts of Canada these books are not available. 

One would have to be a very foolish and inexperienced 
librarian to believe that any large percentage of people are 
likely to wrestle with the great minds of today or yesterday. 
But in every province, in every section of a province, there 
are inquiring and questioning minds. The leaders of opinion 
in politics, in education, in religion, in every field of activity 
and others who wield no official leadership, if they have access 
to ideas, become channels through which those ideas pass on 
to people who never read the books. The public library, 
because it is free and open.to all, can start sr fertilizing 
streams. 

Ex-mayor LaGuardia once remarked that thousands of 
New Yorkers who never darkened the doors of its public 

libraries derived great benefits from them nevertheless. “The 
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men who plan your houses and design your subways, electric 
light and power systems, elevators and the hundreds of 
mechanical things whose continual improvement you take 
for granted, come oiten to the library for study and research,” 

It is not only through leaders that the library can serve, 
On every occupation, farming, fishing, trades and professions 
there is information of a practical nature which can keep 
individuals abreast of current practices and new ideas. Any. 
one who has set up libraries in communities unaccustomed 
to them, whether in Canada or the West Indies or elsewhere, 
must be struck by the great demand that exists for informa- 
tion of this type and it is in the interest of good citizenship 
to make it freely available. 

In less turbulent days it was another function of the 
library that was usually put first and it is still as important 
as it ever was: the enriching of individual lives in a thousand 
quiet ways. In literature, art, philosophy, science, history, 
many find their delight and refreshment. One of the more 
tangible effects of such reading is that it makes people live 
more fully, enables them to see more and deeper meaning in 
their own lives and experiences. And the largest possible 
number of fully developed individuals is the aim of any 
robust democracy. 

For half of Canada, the city half, libraries have been an 
established institution for decades. Because of its scattered 
population rural Canada has had only the most fragmentary 
service, small village and town libraries often with poor and 
stagnant book collections, or boxes of books sent out from 
some central point. But over ten years ago it was demon- 
strated in the Fraser Valley, British Columbia and later in | 
Prince Edward Island that rural communities can have 
library service comparable to that given by a good city 
library. 

A good library service depends on three essentials: trained 
staff, adequate book stock kept up-to-date by the addition 
of current materials, and buildings. It is obvious that small 
communities cannot afford the first two essentials. The solu- 
tion therefore is to take larger units of population with 
resources sufficient to make effective service possible. In 
British Columbia the Fraser Valley Union Library serves a 
population of about 40,000, and there were other units set 
up in that province of similar size. In Prince Edward Island 
the unit is provincial with a population of about 100,000. It 
is safe to say that 40,000 is a minimum population and today 
most people would agree that the minimum annual appro- 
priation should be $25,000. 

While the British Columbia regional libraries and the 
Prince Edward Island library, both financed in the beginning 
by the Carnegie Corporation, roused interest in other prov- 
inces no steps have been taken yet to put similar systems into 
effect. The main reason for this is the lack of leader 
ship in the provinces and in the Dominion at large. 
Another handicap is the unsatisfactory state of municipal 
finances which in many places cannot take on an added bur- 
den of taxation. With aggressive leadership, however, sub- 
stantial provincial grants could be secured, as they have been 
in the field of public education and public health, to over- 
come this difficulty. 

The Province of Nova Scotia has legislation according to 
which the province will contribute a dollar for every dollar 
voted by a union of municipalities for the upkeep of a regional 
library. This legislation was passed during the war 
largely because of war conditions has not yet been imple- 
mented by any section of the province. Librarians in the 
Province of British Columbia in a recent “Program for Library 
Development” say “We submit that the time has come when 
the provincial government must step into the breach 
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accept a major share of the responsibility for public library 
service,” and they suggest a scale of provincial aid proportion- 
ate to the sum raised by local taxation. 

If the inequalities in wealth between the provinces are 
not to be reflected in very different standards of library 
service there will have to be federal aid such as is under 
discussion in other fields of service at Dominion-Provincial 
conferences. Those who realize the difficulties of developing 
library service in the poorer provinces consider that federal 
help here would indicate a more imaginative grasp of what 
a national library is than would the erection of a fine build- 
ing in Ottawa. But they would of course welcome both as a 
sign of a real awakening to the need and importance of 
libraries in our national life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

Your articles on the Canadian radio situation are timely 
and helpful. But I would like to suggest that an even better 
plan might be, in every issue, to have a listener-participation 
page, where concrete programs of the CBC could be analysed, 
praised or damned. As it is, no one knows who writes what 
to the CBC, and no public opinion is being formed on the 
subject. Instead, one finds apathy, or the negative “I just 
turn off the radio.” And one has the impressien that the 
CBC has a lower estimate of Canadian taste than is necessary 
or true. Has it followed, for instance, the stimulating lead of 
the BBC as formulated by Gladstone Murray? ‘That, to 
give the public what it wants you must always be providing 
something definitely better than most people think the public 
can digest’’? 

And so today the BBC is able to put on dramatizations 
which are historically and socially a challenge to the people. 
Not only Greek and Shakespearian drama is given, but the 
work of modern poets like MacNeice’s “Christopher Colum- 
bus” and Benet’s “John Brown’s Body” —a work which I 
believe took an hour and a half to play. 

In Canada there are themes from our own history which 
contain magnificent drama if approached with honesty and 
fearlessness. But‘until there is a public demand for this type 
of program, supported by newspapers and periodicals, every 
effort of our writers is a shot in the dark. A discussion 
column such as that in the New Statesman and Nation should 
be of considerable help in assessing the situation. 

Dorotnuy Livesay, New Westminster, B.C. 


The Editor: 

Indigent old people in Canada trying to exist on a paltry 
old age pension of $25 or $30 a month have no social security. 
It is a grave question whether they do not all suffer from 
malnutrition. This unholy state of affairs rests squarely upon 
the shoulders of the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King and the 
premiers of the nine provinces. They are quite aware that 
even $30 is not sufficient to support old men and women over 
70 decently and comfortably. 

We have heard the oft-repeated cry “where will the money 
come from to pay a larger old age pension?” This cry threat- 
ens the lives of over 200,000 old people in Canada. Money 
should not be made an excuse to allow old people to suffer 
and die in poverty and misery. 

The earnest attention of Mackenzie King, of his financial 
adviser, J. L. Ilsley, of the premiers of the nine provinces 
is directed to this extract from an article on Sweden by 
Richard Llewelyn, author of How Green Was My Valley. 
It appeared in The People, London, England, Feb. 24, 1946. 
He writes: “The new Pension Scheme will give men and 
Women, at the age of 48, and until they die, about £120 
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(roughly $500). Husband and wife will draw separate 
pensions.” 

The highest pensions paid old people in Canada by the 
federal and provincial governments is but $360—a decided 
difference between this $360 and the Swedish $500. This 
inadequate pension of $30 a month—$360 a year—does not 
automatically come to an old person here, as his right, as it 
does in Sweden. And in spite of his advanced old age, not 
less than 70, and in spite of the fact that he may be suffering 
from disease or a disability he must present himself to a 
government official to be cross-examined as if he were a 
dangerous criminal endeavoring to conceal a crime. 

Is Canada so desperately poor that it cannot afford a 
pension large enough to adequately look after its old people, 
those who worked and sweated here during the best 
years of their life? Do Mackenzie King and the premiers of 
the nine provinces pretend that this great Dominion, one 
of the richest countries on the face of the earth, cannot look 
after its old people as well as a country the size of Sweden 
with a population only a little more than half that of Canada? 

B. A. Scovit, Calgary, Alta. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


LABOR’S FOREIGN POLICY: G. D. H. Cole; Canadian 
Forum Book Service, 16 Huntley St., Toronto, Ont.; 
(New Statesman Pamphlet); pp. 48; 20c. 

Between the ignorance of Canadian newspaper editors— 
which may be innocent—and their determination to present 
British politics with Winston Churchill still at the centre— 
which is far from innocent—most Canadian newspaper read- 
ers must have a very confused picture in their minds of the 
issues which face the British Labor government in foreign 
policy. This New Statesman pamphlet by G. D. H. Cole 
cannot be too highly recommended for Canadian reading. 
While Mr. Cole is not expounding official party policy and 
professes to speak only for himself, there is no doubt that the 
analysis which he gives meets with the approval of large 
numbers of intellectuals in the Labor Party. So his main 
points are worth attention. 

In the first place he emphasizes the permanent decline in 
the relative world power of Great Britain. This is a fact 
which has not yet dawned on many Canadian minds. It is 
painfully obvious in Britain itself. She no longer has the 
manpower nor the productive capacity which would justify 
her in diverting large numbers of her able-bodied men to 
the defense of her old empire commitments. Mr. Cole’s 
statistics on this point are unanswerable. So she must con- 
tract her commitments, i.e. she must retreat in the Far East 
and the Middle East. Material reasons, quite apart from the 
sympathy which most Laborites feel toward the nationalism 
of India and such areas, compel this action. And without 
British support, Mr. Cole thinks that France and Holland 
must also restrict their imperialism. Also, he thinks that 
Britain cannot afford the effort to defend a Jewish settlement 
in Palestine against which the Arab world takes violent 
objection. 

His second main point is that British Labor should give 
a lead in the building up of a social-democratic Western 
Europe. He is at pains to argue that this doesn’t mean a 
bloc against Russia. He wants cultural, social and economic 
co-operation rather than anything like a military alliance. 
In such action he sees the only hope that Western Europe 
may recover her past civilization and hold an autonomous 
place in the world against pressure from both the giants of the 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. Further, he argues that Britain should: 
support the French proposal to separate the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land from the rest of Germany. This great industrial. area, 
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the core of Europe, might be developed under international 
control so as to help raise the standard of living for the whole 
of Europe; if left under German control, it must be kept 
impoverished for fear of German military recovery. 


The whole 48 pages of this an goa represent a brilliant 
performance. A Canadian looking at Mr. Cole’s arguments 
from across the Atlantic, is bound to raise two objections. 
First, he presents not the slightest reason for believing that 
Russia will accept any kind of Western European unity which 
is not open to her interference or under her control. He can 
only express his own pious faith that this happy result will 
follow if social democracy shows its capacity in the West. 
Surely the plain fact is that the Soviet authorities are out 
to smash social democratic parties and governments every- 
where. Surely social democrats might as well give up these 
sickly sweet professions of love for Russia, and admit quite 
frankly that they are engaged in a fight to survive and that 
their main danger comes from the Communist government 
and its tame communist parties in every Western European 
(and American) country. 

Second, Mr. Cole’s few references to the United States 
make one wonder just what is going on in the minds of British 
Labor intellectuals. In all the pamphlet he only mentions the 
problem of relations with the United States in a cursory way; 
but his scattered remarks on the Americans read very much 
like the exaggerated rhetorical stuff that our French-Canadian 
Laurentian extremists are wont to indulge in when they refer 
to us English-Canadians. Mr. Cole should take a trip to 
America and get acquainted. 

Just consider the list of characteristics which he gives on 
page 13 as distinguishing the Western European tradition 
from the Russian. Respect for the individual, toleration of 
differences, freedom of speech and association, free elections, 
the practice of settling policies and programs by free dis- 
cussion, legal safeguards for the individual against the gov- 
ernment, a belief in morality as binding upon states as well as 
upon individuals—surely these are the very things which we 
share with Western Europe, which in fact we inherited from 
Western Europe. The differences between North American 
“capitalism” and British social democracy are not nearly so 
deep as the differences between British social democracy and 
Russian communism. This is the fundamental fact in our 
contemporary world, and the events of each succeeding day 
make it clearer. But Mr. Cole in this pamphlet seems almost 
completely ignorant of it. He has made a bogey-man out of 
American capitalism. Unless Western Europe can find ways 
of cordial co-operation with America, there is no hope, in the 
face of constant Russian pressure, for its survival with its 
present traditions. Frank H. Underhill. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONS: John Price, Longmans, Green 
& Co. (British Life and Thought); pp. 45; 35c. 

YOUR STAKE IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: T. R. 
Carskadon and S. T. Williamson; Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 117; pp. 32; 15c. 

Issued by the British Ministry of Information, British 
Trade Unions is part of a series on British achievements dur- 
ing the war years. Presented in austerity layout, six chapters 
and numerous subdivisions fill some fifty pages of legible 
type. 

The booklet starts with a brief review of the development 
of unionism from its early illegal stages up to World War I, 
continues with a longer review of the improved union- 
management-government relations built up in the period be- 
tween the two world wars. The next three chapters contain 
a detailed history of the way in which organized labor took 
over more and more responsibility for industrial and civic 
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duties during the years of the wartime coalition. The final 
chapter charts the way in which wartime changes, such as 
inclusion of unskilled workers in union organizations and 
added responsibility for aspects of industrial direction once 
reserved for ownership, are continuing in peacetime. The 
book steers clear of partisan political implications of any 
kind. 

Of interest to Canadians is the way in which British 
organized labor was taken into the complete confidence of 
government during the war years, serving not only on boards 
and committees dealing with the less important aspects of 
war effort such as unemployment insurance and labor rela- 
tions, but also in those aspects of government dealing with 
home security and industrial direction. This reveals Canada’s 
alleged “consultation with labor” as a pale carbon copy of 
the British model, since no representative of labor was ever 
allowed near any of the really important branches of war 
effort direction in this country. A second comparison is even 
more significant. The booklet reveals that, while we were 
busy holding wages down to inadequate levels through wage 
control, Britain controlled prices only, depending upon 
normal employer resistance and a controlled cost of living 
to hold back the demand for wage increases and depending 
upon the co-operation of organized labor to siphon off any 
excess purchasing power in the form of loans to the govern- 
ment. 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117 is based upon a detailed 
survey on union-management relations trends conducted by 
a representative committee of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The book is of value because of its fairly clear description 
of how unions are set up, the powers of central bodies such 
as the C.I.O. or A.F. of L. and the meaning of union status 
terms such as “closed shop,” “union shop,” etc. 

The writers suggest that collective bargaining has had 
some good results and some bad results. It suggests that 
employers should now be prepared to deal with unions on 
an industry-wide basis rather than an individual plant basis, 
calls upon unions to cease resistance to technological im- 
provement and urges both employers and unions to try and 
get along with a minimum of government assistance. 


Very little of the booklet is taken up with the subject 
suggested by the title, namely: the public’s interest in col- 
lective bargaining. The public is told that what happens 
between management and labor is important to the public— 
that about ends the matter. It is unfortunate that, in view 
of the title, some action couldn’t have been suggested to 
citizens who are neither in the management or labor camp, 
but are interested in more goods at lower prices and a higher 
standard of living for their working neighbors. It seems use- 
less to ask for government to withdraw from the labor- 
management picture unless the public itself takes over the 
task of protecting the consumer’s interest. 

Murray Cotterill. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION: Benjamin Fine; Oxford; 
pp. 241; $3.00. 

Education, or more particularly, what is euphemistically 
called “higher education,” is but another segment of our 
culture which must face the multiple challenges of an Atomic 
Age. A major battle, of course, has been going on for many 
years in academic circles between the “aristocrats” (Dr. 
Fine’s term), headed by Robert M. Hutchins, Mortimer J. 
Adler and Stringfellow Barr, president of St. John’s, and the 
“democrats” represented by such people as John Dewey, 
President A. M. Henderson of Antioch and former President 
Constance Warren of Sarah Lawrence. Basically, the conflict 
has become a struggle for control of the curriculum, Those 
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in Dr. Hutchins’ camp argue that higher education has sold 
its birthright for a mess of contemporary courses, loading 
the curriculum with trivialities, vocational and technical 
subjects, “presentism.” John Dewey and the group repres- 
ented by him firmly believe that a college education must 
not be devoid of “living subjects” that concern a twentieth 
century world. And while the classics and what they signify 
in western civilization are important, it is just as necessary 
to look ahead as to look backward. 

In this book, Dr. Fine, who is education editor of the New 
Vork Times and a lecturer in education at the College of the 
City of New York, attempts to report on this fundamental 
controversy. The book has a particular urgency today, not 
only because the veterans are crowding our universities but 
also because many intelligent people have had for a long time 
the uneasy feeling that traditional education shaped princi- 
pally in the nineteenth century was not a wholly adequate 
preparation for the twentieth century world. 

It is rather unfortunate that Dr. Fine, in his attempt to 
“popularize” basic differences, and to make very clear on 
whose side he is, has been perhaps unfair to both Hutchins 
and Dewey. Both sides, for instance, readily admit the 
universities need an overhauling, a complete re-examina- 
tion of purposes and objectives. Both schools want liberal 
education. The real point of difference is how to achieve it. 
Stringfellow Barr of St. John’s says that it can be best 
obtained by concentrating on one hundred books, based for 
the most part on the culture of Western Europe over the 
last 2000 years. Dewey says that liberal education should 
be secured through contemporary civilization, through the 
enquiring mind, through a study of the problems facing the 
world today. Hutchins rules out vocationalism from the 
class-room. Dewey welcomes it as a liberalizing force in edu- 
cational life and would strive to bring the vocational courses 
and the liberal arts subjects closer together. 

Dr. Fine, of course, is an instrumentalist and stoutly 
upholds the viewpoint of John Dewey. However, the weak- 
ness of an otherwise highly readable book is that the author 
does not sufficiently allow for the damage purely techno- 
logical education has wrought to the concept of personal and 
social responsibility. For years now, the most immediately 
effective products of our universities have been the tech- 
nologists but the humane direction of their training, to which 
John Dewey has devoted his life, certainly has not come to 
pass. 

In his chapter, “What the Veterans Want From College,” 
I feel Dr. Fine has overemphasized the desire for a “practical, 
down-to-earth” curriculum. The need for training and com- 
petence in a profession is readily admitted but unless the 
universities can at the same time produce mature, socially 
aware and hence dissatisfied individuals, they will have again 
failed us. Samuel Roddan. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE: Macmillan; pp. 649; $4.75. 


This will long be a source book for writers and researchers 
dealing with the period of the life (1868-1943) of a man 
who made a small town paper both famous and powerful. 
William Allen White’s story is an autobiography in the 
Benjamin Franklin tradition, a story that could come from 
nowhere but the United States. It has a fruity Ameri- 
canism and is full of lovely examples of American speech, 
for White wrote the living tongue of his period and did as 
much for the “vulgar tongue” of his time and people as 
Chaucer and Villon and Dante did in their times and places. 


As a man, White was an exceptionally fortunate and happy 
person. He worked hard all his life, but he had his rewards. 
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I do not remember ever reading an autobiography so cheer- 
ful, portraying so essentially happy and satisfied a person. 
His home life was central to his public life and professional 
life and he was one of those fortunate men who possessed 
in his wife an intelligent, affectionate, evocative and com- 
panionable woman. It was a life responsive to everything 
about him, people, books, theatre, politics, business, travel, 
companionship. He found events plastic to his hand and 
imagination; not an introspective life, not one much troubled 
by the eternal verities, and yet by no means insensitive. He 
had a genius for understanding people, and for making him- 
self useful and independent, at the same time. He took his 
place by right of his own intrinsic value in the magic circles 
at the top of American life, and was the friend of presidents 
and of the makers of presidents. 


White’s background becomes extremely colorful in his 
telling of the story. A storekeeper’s son, he set out at the 
age of seventeen to learn the trade of printing. Ten years 
later, married, the author of a book of verse, he bought the 
Emporia Gazette for three thousand borrowed dollars. It 
had less than eight hundred circulation and a weekly payroll 
of $45. White paid off his debts mostly by his magazine 
articles and his books, for he was famous as an author before 
he became famous as an editor. 


White was a young man who was the typical product of 
the expansionist period of American history. A very signifi- 
cant section of his book deals with his first meetings with- 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was his first trip to Washington, 
accompanied by his wife. “We were young and scared. We 
had railway passes; we probably had a shoe box full of fried 
chicken and deviled eggs, which lasted us two days for meals.” 
His object was an interview with McKinley. But young 
Roosevelt, in the navy department, who had been reading 
some of White’s work, wanted to meet him. They met, and 
White’s whole life and attitude to society was revolutionized. 
The two young men “talked their jaws loose about everything. 
. . . He poured into my heart such visions, such ideals, such 
hopes, such a new attitude toward life and patriotism and the 
meaning of things, as I had never dreamed men had.” White 
had begun his “spiritual migration” for, as he said, the youth 
of that day was “leaving the nineteenth century and hurrying 
into the twentieth.” The impact of Roosevelt shook White 
out of his complacency, his brashness. “I did not dream that 
anyone, save the fly-by-night demagogues of Populism, had 
any question about the divine right of the well-to-do to rule 
the world.” But he found that “for the reign of privilege 
. . . for the whole deep and damnable alliance between 
business and politics for the good of business, Roosevelt was 
full of vocal eloquence and ironic rage.” Later Roosevelt 
sent him his book American Ideals. White “read it with 
mingled astonishment and trepidation . .. it shook my 
foundations . . . it challenged a complacent plutocracy 

. it was filled with an unsettling arraignment of the more 
predatory representatives of our American plutocracy. . . . 
As a defender of the faith, I had met my first heretic.” 


White could not fail to make his own story interesting. 
But it is more than that; it is a documentary piece of work, 
living history told in the native tongue, vivid, illuminating 
a great chunk of American life. The first impression may be 
one of gossip, even a certain triviality; but this impression 
soon wears off. White displays the zest, the exuberance, the 
unconventionality, the cocksureness, the naivety, the love- 
ableness of the successful American at his best. As a writer 
and thinker, he was influenced by both Emerson and Whit- 
man, but it is Whitman who guides his pungent pen in some 
of the liveliest of his sentences. Blodwen Davies. 
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A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES: A 
Symposium by Stuart Chase, M. J. Coldwell, M.P., and 
thirty others; edited by Harry W. Laidler; League for 
Industrial Democracy; N.Y.; pp. 48; 35c. 


From a Canadian viewpoint, the significant thing about 
the LID’s symposium is that no less than three Canadians 
participated — Coldwell, David Lewis, and Gladys Strum. 
Coupled with the call by several of the participants for a 
new American third party, it is clear how this section of 
labor and progressive-minded intellectuals is thinking poli- 
tically. That the launching of a national third party in the 
United States is close at hand is no secret; it will be well 
for America if its ideology is founded upon the democratic 
principles enunciated by these LID al ti 


Stuart Chase, well-known writer and economist, leads off 
with an entertaining contribution entitled, “Get a Look at the 
Atomic Age,” and concludes with an appeal to make the 
UNO work. He suggests that this might be achieved if the 
politicians can be made as terrified of a future war as the 
physical scientists are. Likewise, M. J. Coldwell feels that 
the UNO— in spite of its deficiencies—‘“is the only hope for 
organized international action.” Coldwell is frankly critical 
of the veto power reposed in the members of the Security 
Council, as are several of the speakers. 


Under the heading “Progressives and Political Action,” 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, an official of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL), urges that it is time to 
“think seriously of the revival of socialism in America as an 
urgent necessity.” Of the same opinion is New York City 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg. The need for a new political 
alignment is also discussed by Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, 
Dwight J. Bradley, David Lewis, and others. Lewis questions 
the America idea of seeking to capture the presidency and the 
Congress “at the first crack.” He urges a grass roots be- 
ginning for American socialism. 


Too many speakers and too much territory is covered in 
this pamphlet to allow for the full development of any one 
theme, but the pamphlet does bring to its reader a sampling 
of progressive American thinking. For Canadians, it is useful 
chiefly as an introduction to important events now arising on 
the U.S. political horizon. J. Lloyd Harrington. 


A WORLD TO WIN: Upton Sinclair; Macmillan; pp. 624; 
$3.25. 


Superman Lanny Budd rides again, and most of the 
Superior Reviewers are lined up on the roadside taking pot- 
shots at him, but we prefer to stand with Bernard Shaw and 
some others. Shaw, when he wishes to know what has been 
going on in the world about him, prefers Upton Sinclair to 
the “newspaper files and the authorities,” and Claude Bowers 
speaks of the present series as “covering the great con- 
conspiracy against mankind.” 


All that is necessary is for the reader to accept Lanny Budd 
as the medium through which Sinclair accomplishes his task, 
and the rest is smooth sailing through contemporary history. 
If there should be a civilization fifty years from now, this 
will probably be required reading for students of our tragic 
age. For those who have not yet met him, Lanny, son of a 
large American munitions firm, European bred, speaker of 
most languages, in his role of art connoisseur, travels through 
the world, friend of all from dictator to communist, and act- 
ing as Presidential Agent for Roosevelt. 


The latest volume opens in the office of Laval, and ends 
in that of Stalin, when Uncle Joe drank the toast, “May we 
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teach you industrial democracy at the same time that you are 
teaching us political democracy.” In the interval he shuttles 
back and forth across the Atlantic; is suspected of being 
involved in Hess’s flight and sent from England; 
capture by the French Underground; studies the atom bomb 
and plays Mozart duets with Einstein; visits Hitler and 
Goering, Petain and Darlan, and in America the “costliest 
junk-yard on earth,” San Simeon, home of Hearst. Starti 
on a mission, his plane crashes off Newfoundland. During 
his slow recovery he is taken for a world cruise, landing at 
Hong Kong just before Pearl Harbor. The escape is through 
Northern China into Russia. 


This is a bald synopsis, but Upton Sinclair has the power 
to vitalize events. The ends which are left loose by the 
books of war correspondents, army men and commentators 
are woven into a coherent pattern. This reader, at least, felt 
no sense of unreality in the talks with the leaders and the 
unravelling of their schemes, or of the weary trip through 
the rice fields of China and the visit to Mao Tse-tung. It is 
good to learn that there are now 1600 papers published in 
Free China. 


For those who like their history jam-coated, there are the 
usual female complications. Lanny is finally married, if you 
must know. This is the seventh volume of the saga of an 
era, and another is on the way. I think a word of thanks is 
due the author for introducing us, early in the day, to Great 
Aunt Agatha who “had lost all interest in life, and was sur- 
prised to find how happy it made her.” 

Eleanor McNaught. 
























THESE CHESAPEAKE MEN: Gilbert Byron; The Drift- 
wind Press; pp. 170; $2.50. 


WHITE COLLAR AND CHAIN: Gilbert Byron; The 
Driftwind Press, pp. 58; $2.25. 


POEMS 1939-1944: George Whalley; Ryerson; pp. 16; 75c. 

MOTHS AFTER MIDNIGHT: Vere Jameson, F.R.CS. 
(C); Ryerson; pp. 14; 75c. 

VOYAGEUR AND OTHER POEMS: R. E. Rashley; 
Ryerson; pp. 16; 75c. 


The first of the two books by Gilbert Byron is made up 
of some 80 short poems descriptive of the people who live 
about the long inlet of the Atlantic which lies between the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. These poems are permeated 
with a sense of languor, of “lounging lazily” in a hot sun close 
to the acrid smell of bilgewater with sea-birds flying over- 
head. Along with a good deal of local color they convey by 
their unhurried manner a pleasantly memorable impression 
of the Chesapeake fishermen. The theme of the book is 
feelingly interpreted by five watercolors by Jack Lewis. 

In White Collar and Chain Mr. Byron, as a follower of 
Thoreau, sharply analyses contemporary civilization. He 
watches with disquietude the process of urbanization. 
























These city crowds 

Smother Thoreau people. 

I feel fascism lurking 

In the great crowds. 
Democracy is somewhere else, 
With the plowing farmer, 
And the village squire. 

But the future skulks 

Along the city’s streets ... 
Most of the white collars 
Will sell out overnight 

And smooth their consciences 
With a new helicopter . . . 
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These poems are high in intellectual contribution and apt in 
their realization of the present. The author rebels against 
the technological trend of modern education and turns to 
nature as a source of renewal and inspiration, asserting his 
belief that life should have “its more beautiful angles.” 


Mr. Whalley was a naval officer during the war and his 
poems have the war as their background, with loneliness and 
monotony as a recurrent theme. Perhaps the most interesting 
historically is his sequence, “Normandy Landing,” in which 
he says: 

Most of the time we’ve fought, not the enemy, 

but listless monotony and restlessness . . . 

We shall come home with no proud tales, 

only with somewhat tighter lips 

and finer lines at the eyes’ corners 

having passed through a subtler danger, trial more incisive 
than the creeping night-stealth of death 

or danger of steel howling white-hot out of the sky. 


Moths After Midnight is a small collection of poems by a 
doctor. In a brief preface the author gives some of the 
reasons why members of the medical profession are often 
peculiarly fitted, by the nature of their work, to take an 
interest in poetry. His own poems are interesting because 
of a curious admixture of colloquialism and medical ter- 
minology in their diction and of gaiety and tenderness in 
their tone. Voyageur, by R. R. Rashley, contains a number 
of poems on a variety of themes, which have a certain cool 
lyricism despite some triteness of imagery and subject matter. 
The title poem creates a fairly impressive picture of snow 
drifting over prairie country. Alan Creighton. 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS ANNUAL: 1945: 
Russell Landstrum; Oxford University Press (Rinehart 
& Co., Inc.); pp. 565; $4.50. 


This is a newspaperseye view of the year 1945, by an AP 
writer, who has compiled from the news agency’s dispatches 
a running story of events, liberally larded with quotes from 
individual correspondents. There are a month-by-month 
chronology at the end of each chapter and a generous dose 
of outstanding news photographs. Here the great event, the 
dire catastrophe, the whimsical or sentimental “human in- 
terest” item, rub shoulders—in the good old newspaper tradi- 
tion. The jacket blurb calls it a comprehensive coverage of 
“history’s greatest news year.” 


It is, in short, a handsomely sized and constructed book, 
through which one may revive the thrills and sobs and terrors 
evoked by one’s favorite newspaper during the twelve months 
which saw the invasion of Europe, the marriage of Shirley 
Temple, the mutilation of Mussolini’s body, Mairzy Doats, 
the death of Franklin Roosevelt, the first birthday of Betty 
Grable’s daughter, the collapse of Hitler Germany, the retire- 
ment of Mayor LaGuardia, and the atom bomb. If some of 
the pictures—close-ups of Nazi prison “camp victims, an 
automobilist’s corpse draped from telegraph wires, the Bomb 
exploding over Nagasaki, the bleeding by-product of a picket 
clash in Detroit—are overly horrible, one can always turn 
to Shirley kissing her first husband, Bing Crosby, “grand- 
father of crooning,” playing accompaniments for Patrice 
Munsel, and an evicted veteran happily settled with his 
family among their belongings on the sidewalks of New York. 


One shouldn’t look, of course, for the historical perspective 
of a Toynbee in such a book. After all, as Kent Cooper says 
in the foreword, “News is the story of the people.” This is 
a newspaperseye view; and as such it is worth the money, 
eminently entertaining, thrilling—and disturbing. 

C.M. 
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